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REVIEWS 


the Principles of Descriptive and Physiological 
. By the Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cam- 


bridge. Longman 

Nowweau Systeme de Physiologie Végétale et de 
Botanique. Par J. V. Raspail. 2 vols. 8vo, 
amd 1 vol. Atlas. Bailliére. 


Js any person doubts the truth of the opinion 
sow prevalent, that Botany has, of late years, 
me a great revolution, the consequences 
fwhich have been an almost total change in 
the principles upon which it is studied, as well 
yin the method of connecting its facts and ap- 
ing them to practical purposes, he has only to 
empare the introductory work of Professor 
Henslow with that of Smith, which, although 
now almost forgotten, was, only a few years 
snce, a standard book upon the subject in this 
The latter is hardly more remarkable 

fr the want of philosophical views, and the 
absence of theoretical combinations, than for the 
taldness of its matter, and the meagreness of all 
its details, excepting such as bear exclusively 
won the most technical parts of systematic 
botany. The former, on the contrary, exhibits 
asketch of a science rich, in every department, in 
ficts which have been sought with perseverance, 
asmined with skill, and combined into consis- 
tent theories with clearness and simplicity. As 
genuine view of the state of opinions upon 
physiological and structural botany up to the 
1836, we regard the work of Professor 
enslow as a Valuable addition to our introduc- 


Ph 


tory books. It embraces all that is most worthy 
the attention.of the student, briefly expressed in 
iclear methodical style, and, in general, with a 
it distinction between those modern specu- 
ions which are founded upon exact obser- 
imiion, and those which are mere creations of 
ai entive imagination. The form in which 
ork is published has, indeed, prevented the 
wthor’s going into many details; but, on the 
dher hand, it has given him room enough to avoid 
dscurity by an excessive attention to brevity. 

A work of this sort owes its chief value to its 
being a just and perspicuous explanation of the 
dwervations of others, and we therefore do not 
expect from it much that is original. There are, 
however, some ideas upon the nomenclature of 
colours in plants, which are well deserving of at- 
tution, for their ingenuity and novelty; and 


itwill be found that Braun’s theory of spirals is | P@ 


much simplified and improved. 
Ifwe were disposed to take up the ungracious 
of pointing out defects in a work where, in 
geral, so much talent is displayed, we should 
tbhject to the introduction of Biot’s experiments 
won the flow of the sap, which obviously require 
o be repeated before they can be considered 
@act, and which are too much at variance with 
ther observations to be accepted without in- 
“7, great as is the name of their author. We 
, moreover, remark, that Professor Hens- 
lw has plainly fallen into an error in his expla- 
uation of the analogy between the embryo of a 
onocotyledonous and dicotyledonous plant ; in- 
tead of the former being composed of two coty- 
sin a state of adhesion, it is quite certain 
in reality, it is a single cotyledon, rolled 
® upon itself, and enclosing the plumule, or 

tren the whole axis of growth. 


The other work at the head of this notice is of 
a very different character. It has been obviously 
published with a view to an extensive circula- 
tion among students of botany: it puts forth 
great pretensions to notice; and, as it is much 
less easily judged of by the public, who are apt 
to be misled by strong assertions, and to attach 
importance to novelty, if ingeniously set off by a 
parade of science, we shall do our best to enable 
our readers to arrive at a correct conclusion as 
to its real character. 


There are two features in M. Raspail’s book 
that strike a reader forcibly the moment he begins 
to turn over his pages: the one, the author's great 
admiration of his own talents ; the other, his per- 
fect contempt for the talent of others. He as- 
sures us that he has written a profound treatise 
in the form of an elementary work; that his pro- 
positions are combined with the utmost mathe- 
matical precision; that every fact will be found 
in strict dependence upon, and connexion with, 
all other facts; that his book is the result of the 
most profound reflections during a period of 
twelve years; and that most of the days in 
those twelve years have been more than twenty- 
four hours long ; that, in short, if he has not 
succeeded in solving every problem connected 
with the science of organized bodies, he, at all 
events, has brought together all the data that 
are required for their solution. With regard to 
his contemporaries, the Jussieus, Mirbel, Gay- 
Lussac, Cuvier, Turpin, Brongniart, and others, 
he is at no pains to conceal his opinion of the 
charlatanerie of those gentlemen, and of the 
Academy of Sciences in general. It appears, 
that in the course of his twelve years’ labours, 
of more than twenty-four hours per diem, M. 

il has had many a tough battle to fight with 
the Academy; and, if he has had the worst of 
it, that has only happened in consequence of his 
adversaries having first pillaged him, and then 
clubbed together to exhibit their plunder as their 
own property. In short, M. Raspail’s modesty 
and charity are so admirably balanced, that we 
cannot avoid inquiring who the gentleman is— 
a question not very easily answered, if we look 
to the records of science; for a few good obser- 
vations upon starch, and a great mass of trashy 
speculation about grasses, are what are most 
remembered : fortunately, however, his own 
books supply the necessary information. M. 
Raspail, ion, according to the testimony of M. 
Raspail, is a personage who has passed a good 
rt of his time in prison, listening to the 
melody of pool birds, and pursuing his studies 
in natural history upon a truckle bed. He seems 
to have succeeded in gaining either the ill-will 
or the neglect of every Parisian botanist, without 
exception; and he has managed to get himself 
turned out of the public collections of natural 
history. M. Raspail believes that every man's 
hand is against him: whether this be so, we know 
not; but it is sufficiently pe that his hand is 
against every one else, and that he is one of the 
new school of—what shall we call them ?—cer- 
tainly not philosophers—one of the new school 
which takes for its motto, “ whatever is, is 
wrong.” 

Accordingly, he first sweeps away, with a 
stroke of his pen, all other systems, and then 
substitutes something else of his own. He has 
already astonished us with a new system of Che- 





mistry, and here we have a new system of 





Botany, in which the author gives us to under- 
stand that the organography is new, the physi- 
ology new, the systematic portion new, the 
geological botany new; in short, everything 
new, except the commonest terms of the science. 
After this, we certainly did not expect to find 
M. Raspail a laudator temporis acti; but there 
is no saying to what the spirit of contradiction 
will not lead. hassling , we have him, on 
the one hand, extolling the natural systems of 
Linnzus and Adanson, and, on the other, abus- 
ing that of Jussieu and De Candolle ; but after 
all, with his peculiar modesty, he recommends a 
new system of his own in their stead: and such 
a system !—But we must not criticize him too 
severely, considering the locale of his medi- 
tations. 

As to the value assignable to the author's new 
ideas, we confess it does not strike us as parti- 
cularly great. We find him contradicting the 
statements of other naturalists unceremoniously, 
admitting only what it suits his pu to 
admit, denying the remainder, and substituting 
assertions of his own for other men’s observa- 
tions ; but then we remember that he published, 
some years since, a long paper to prove the 
non-existence of Brown's molecular motion, 
without discovering that he had never seen the 
bodies in which the molecular motion took 
place. We see that he promulgates an abun- 
dance of new doctrines, but we do not perceive 
upon what evidence they are founded. We re- 
mark innovation enough, but we do not quite 
admit its therefore being improvement. In short, 
there is no lack of pretension, impertinence, and 
fanfaronnade ; but we are not willing to take 
this sort of coin as sterling money. 

We like to be precise: and will therefore 
present M. Raspail to our readers in propria 

ersond. The following passages are taken at 
azard :— 

“Fluids penetrate the lining of seeds not only by 
the point of attachment, but by their whole surface. 
But this imbibition is slow or quick, and conse- 
quently the external signs of germination ap 
sooner or later, according as the integuments of the 
seed are more or less permeable,” §c. 

That is to say, fluids pass through membranes 
with a rapidity proportionate to the power which 
the membranes possess of permitting their pas- 
sage. 

we The radicle isan organ of light. Let it be 
placed in an illuminated medium ; it will then have 
constantly two distinet surfaces, [we quote literally], 
the one in light, thé other in shade; but the elabo- 
ration of the radicle, being paralyzed by light, will 
take place only on the shaded side; it is the latter 
which will absorb and assimilate water, salts, and 
gases, which consequently will augment by degrees 
the sum of its tissues, and which will, day by day, 
present signs of growth capable of being measured. 
But as this elongation will take place only in the 
direction of the shade, we say that the radicle directs 
itself to that side. If, on the other hand, the end of 
a radicle is placed in such a direction, that all its 
circumference is equally illuminated, it will remain 
stationary, and the plant will provide itself with a 
radicular system on another part of its surface, at 
the opposite point, which would necessarily be in the 
shade.” 

This paragraph may be taken as a specimen 
of what M. Raspail calls “la rigueur mathéma- 
tique, sur laquelle s’enchainent ses théorémes,” 
every physiologist knows that it is at utter 
variance with facts. That the author should 
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not be acquainted with the modern experiments 
of Dutrochet is natural, for M. Dutrochet 
is an academician, and therefore unworthy M. 
Raspail’s notice; but we should have thought 
he had no ground for quarrelling with a hyacinth 
growing in water in a white glass. His notion 
that, if the radicle is exposed on all sides to equal 
light, so as to be unable to develope itself, the 
plant will form another radicle at the opposite 
end, is quite worthy of the ingenious author ; the 
opposite end is the plumule—we should like to 
see a plumule converted into a radicle. 

These things we state, in order to ses 
those who are unacquainted with such subjects 
against taking M. Raspail for their guide. At 
the same time we do not by any means deny 
that his book will do a certain nan eg of 
service to science. Those who are already well 
acquainted with all the minute details of botany, 
will glean here and there a new idea; a part of 
his observations on geological botany are sen- 
sible, and deserving attention: and the very 
spirit of opposition to all received opinions, in 
which his book is written, carries with it some 
advantages; for it will probably induce men to 
re-examine what are considered settled points, 
and this may lead to future discoveries and im- 

rovements ;—unless indeed the bad spirit and 
Bad taste in which it is written, and the bad 
reputation of the author, should, as we think 
most likely, prevent his book being read at all. 





The West Indies: the Natural and Physical 
History of the Windward and Leeward Colo- 
nies ; with some Account of the Moral, Social, 
and Political Condition of their Inhabitants, 
immediately before and after the Abolition of 
Negro Slavery. By Sir Andrew Halliday, 
K.H., M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. Parker. 


Ir is rarely our good fortune to meet a volume 
so modest in its pretensions, and, at the same 
time, so replete with interesting and instructive 
information as Sir Andrew Halliday’s account 
of the West Indies. The state of the author's 
health haying rendered it necessary that he 
should visit some warm climate, he sought em- 
ployment from the government in his profes- 
sional capacity of Inspector of Military Hos- 
pitals, and received an appointment to Barba- 
does. During his residence in this island and 
some of the neighbouring settlements, he care- 
fully observed the most important facts con- 
nected with the geological structure, climate, 
natural history, and medical statistics of these 
colonies; but the only circumstances connected 
with their social estate that engaged his atten- 
tion, were the provision made for religious in- 
struction, and the practical results of the Slavery 
Abolition Act. His work is not very susceptible 
of analysis, and we shall therefore content our- 
selves with extracting a few of the passages that 
either add to cur store of knowledge, or contain 
hints that may be practically useful. 

The direction and extent of the great Atlantic 
current have long engaged attention ; it is gene- 
rally known that it sets in from the north-east ; 
but the following anecdote proves that its influ- 
ence spreads over a wider space than is gene- 
rally supposed :— 

“ My readers may all recollect the melancholy 
accident of the burning of the Kent East India ship 
in the chops of the British Channel some few years 
ago. On board of that ship was Lieutenant-colonel 
M‘Gregor, now of the 93rd Highlanders, who was 

oing out with the regiment he then commanded to 
fndia. When all hope of saving the ship was at an 
end, and death seemed inevitable, the Colonel sat 
down and wrote a short narrative of what had oc- 
curred, and the little probability that existed of any 
person being saved. This paper was put into a 
bottle, and whilst he was in the act of corking that 
bottle, so as to secure the writing, the cry of ‘a ship 





in sight’ was heard. What became of the bottle 
after that moment he had no recollection ; but about 
three or four years ago, he went out to Barbadoes to 
take the command of his present corps, and shortly 
after his arrival at St. Ann's he was waited upon by 
a gentleman connected with one of the newspapers 
published in Bridgetown, and who, after some little 
explanation, presented to the Colonel his original 
manuscript from on board the Kent, which had been 
found in a bottle picked up by a negro on the north- 
ern shore of the island.” 


From the power of water the transition to the 
force of wind is easy ; numerous as are the ac- 
counts of hurricanes in the West Indies, the 
following narrative of an event during the last 
great tempest that swept over Barbadoes, will 
probably surprise our readers :— 

“ A mother, a daughter, a female slave, and a 
child of two years of age, were living together in a 
cottage near his garden-wall. When the hurricane 
was at its height, they heard the roof of their cottage 
going off, and immediately rushed to the door for 
safety, the daughter carrying the child. At the same 
instant the door was blown from its hinges and fell 
down, and, in the horror of the moment, the young 
lady dropped or lost the child, and during the night 
it was no more heard of. Next morning the mother 
and daughter were found alive, in an open space of 
ground near the ruins of their cottage, and conveyed 
to the residence of Colonel Diggens. The person 
who had discovered these females, and had conveyed 
them to a place of shelter, then went to assist the 
Colonel in extricating his horses from the ruins of 
their stable: while so employed, they heard the cry 
of an infant, and, upon examining around, disco- 
vered at a little distance from them a child about 
two and a half years old, perfectly naked, and black 
with cold. This was the child which had been lost, 
when the mother and daughter had made their 
escape from their cottage. A wall, nine feet high, 
divided that cottage from the garden of Colonel 
Diggens, and the conjecture was, that the child had 
fallen from the arms of the young lady, and dropped 
upon the outer door of the cottage, which had just 
then been blown down, and that, by some strange 
swirl of the wind, this door had been lifted up with 
the child upon it, carried over the nine-fect wall, and 
deposited in the Colonel's garden, where both it and 
the child were now found.” 


But it is to Sir Andrew’s sketches of natural 
history that we turn with the greatest pleasure; 
we regret that they are so few, because we know 
of few modern descriptions that rival so success- 
fully the vividness and simplicity of White's ‘ Sel- 
borne.’ The following traits in the conduct of 
the Guiana cuckoo and wren could only have 
been obtained from an enthusiastic lover of 
nature :— 

“ The little wren which I have already mentioned, 
seems to be so alarmed and annoyed by what is here 
called the lazy-bird (the Cuculus rufo), that she 
seeks and avails herself as much as possible of the 
protection of man, building her nest in the most 
frequented rooms of the house. One actually hatch- 
ed and reared her young brood under a table in the 
mess-room of the 25th regiment, at Eve Leary bar- 
racks, a room frequented by hundreds daily, and 
where noise and uproar generally prevailed for half 
the night, yet nothing seemed to disturb her. To 
hang up an empty soda-water bottle in the open 
viranda is considered by this bird as a great boon, as 
in it she finds a retreat which the lazy-bird cannot 
reach ; yet it is a most remarkable fact, that should 
the lazy-bird succeed in getting her egg placed in the 
little wren’s nest, she not only hatches it, but is most 
indefatigable in procuring food for the ravenous maw 
of the alien monster that has destroyed her own 
natural offspring. 

“ Here, as in Europe, the young of the foster- 
mother disappear as soon as the young cuckoo is 
hatched. Can it be a recollection of the cruel fate 
of her own young, and of the additional labour she 
will have to undergo, that makes her thus so per- 
severing in her endeavours to escape from the pur- 
suit of her remorseless persecutor? I saw a lazy- 
bird to-day follow a wren into the drawing-room at 
Camp House, and was with difficulty driven out, 


and prevented from taking possession of the 








nest.” = 


Still more curious is the account of the mason 
bee; this little insect erects several citeulay 
houses, usually placed in the form of a crogy_ 

“ One good old lady took up her position with, 
a foot of the sofa on which I was ty 
lounge during the extreme heat of the day. I then. 
fore could watch all her motions without any 
I copy here the memorandum made at the time: 
* House completely built in about three houn. 
diameter of the foundation-circle 6-8ths of an ing, 
height when completed, 5-8ths, and door or chi 
projecting scarcely 1-8th. I could not decide whe, 
ther more than one bee was occupied in the ¢op. 
struction, because they are so much alike ; but then 
never have two appeared at the same time.’ Whe, 
the building was finished, it was left for the remain. 
der of the day to consolidate, and it soon became. 
quite hard and dry. Next morning, as soon as th 
sun was up, I found the labourer of the precedj 
day arrive, and in her arms a long slender 
caterpillar. She approached the open door or chin. 
ney, but did not rest on it, for while hovering on the 
wing she contrived to push the head of the cate. 
pillar into the hole, and then gradually, and by 
piecemeal, to force in the whole body. As soon y 
this was fairly out of sight, she took her d 
and in five minutes returned with another victim, | 
counted seven of these caterpillars pushed into the 
same building. The eighth time she returned with. 
out a caterpillar, but with a load of clay, with which 
in an instant she closed up the open door, and im 
mediately began to lay a new foundation. This she 
finished before noon, and left it to dry for the rest 
of the day. Next morning I saw her bringing the 
caterpillars, but did not remain to count them, 

“TI allowed the process to go on for four days 
when with a sharp table-knife I removed the fint 
nest from the wainscot, and found the ova hatched, 
and the caterpillars, in whose bodies they had been 
deposited, nearly all destroyed by the young grubs 
In the second the ova had not burst, and in the 
third the cell was quite crammed with the still fresh 
bodies of the green caterpillars. I found in the huts 
that had not been disturbed, the wall broken on one 
side or other, and that when taken down they wer 
quite empty. Here then we find the insect fint 
preparing a prison for the caterpillars, in whos 
bodies she deposits her ova for the purpose of being 
hatched, and which bodies also supply the 
with food, until able to destroy the wall of the 
ing, and find nourishment elsewhere.” 


One anecdote recorded of another species of 
bee, is among the most extraordinary instances 
of instinct we have seen recorded :— 

“ A hive of bees have made a lodgment in the 
north wall of the dining-room, about six inches from 
the window-sill. They enter by a small opening, 
which is covered by the window-shutter, when it is 
fastened back by the iron hook that secures it; and 
I find that when the shutter is firmly hooked back, 
it completely obstructs their entrance. It is not 
often, however, that the servants are at the trouble 
of fixing the hook ; but as it has been done oce 
sionally, the bees must have found it an annoyance, 
and, with the view of providing against it, they have 
surrounded the hole in the wall by a ball of clay, of 
the size of a hen’s egg, which, though it does not 
prevent the shutter from being hooked back, keeps 
it at a sufficient distance from the wall to permit 
the bees to pass easily behind it. I can discern no 
other reason for their having placed this ball of clay 
over their entrance, unless it is to prevent the rain 
being driven into the hole when it is not protected 
by the shutter. In either case, we have here a wo 
derful example of the power of instinct. I hav 
twice removed the ball of clay, but have alwayt 
found it restored. The bee is very like the meadov, 
or fog-bee, of England, small and short-bodied. The 
hive does not seem to be numerous. I seldom set 
more than three or four at a time about the entrance, 
I do not think they have any sting, for when I de 
stroyed their clay-guard they were irritated, but did 
not attempt to sting or molest me.” 

British Guiana, including Demerara, Esse 
quibo, and Berbice, is described by our authot 
as capable of being made the most flourishing 
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under the dominion of Great Britain. 
soil is described to be a rich alluvial com- 
nearly 150 feet in depth, and quite inex- 
ible both as to quantity and quality. 
« As yet a few patches only along the sea-coast, 
and on the banks of its three great rivers, have been 
: to cultivation ; and such are their produc- 
tiveness, that the exports of this colony are already 
yearly on a par with those of the large island of 
Jamaica, with its labouring population of more than 
300,000. If cultivation and population proceed and 
sivance in anything like the ratio they have lately 
done, it would be matter of little import (in as far 
gssugar, rum, molasses, and coffee, and even cotton, 
ge concerned), a few years hence, though all the 
lands in the Caribbean sea were returned to the 
bottom of that great deep. British Guiana could 
fumish a supply of these articles for the whole world, 
ad for 10,000 years, and still have fresh soil to 
bring into culti vation.” 


The abolition of slavery has produced the 
most beneficial effects in this colony ; instead of 
the anticipated ruin, the planters have found a 

jd increase of prosperity, and prospects of 
Mipester wealth at no distant period. 

“Such is already the flourishing state of British 
Guiana under this system, that the exports in 1835-6 
exceed those of 1834-5, by 11,356 hogsheads, 883 
tierces, and 530 barrels of sugar; 7,108 puncheons, 
966 hogsheads, and 27 barrels of rum ; and 747,234 


pounds of coffee.” 

A great moral improvement has taken place 
in the planters themselves; within the few years 
that have elapsed since the fatal persecution of 
Missionary Smith, they have learned not only to 
tolerate, but encourage, religious instruction :— 

“It is highly creditable to the Planters of British 
Guiana, and I record the fact with more pleasure 
than I can express, that almost every respectable 
poprietor has endowed and established a school 
tpn his own property, and shown the utmost 
liberality and zeal in furthering the good work of 
the missionaries, and in encouraging the spread of 
the Gospel.” 

From Guiana we return to Trinidad, in a 
telagical point of view the most interesting of 

est India Islands; but, before we speak of 
its structure, we must notice the singular Mo- 
hammedan colony established there :— 

“The Mandingos: have long been known as con- 
fituting, in some measure, the merchant-adven- 

s.of Africa; they were, I believe, the best in- 
immed of all the native tribes, and all Mahometans, 

Were occasionally entrapped and sold for slaves. 
How or why they accumulated in Trinidad I was not 
ttle to ascertain, but it is a remarkable fact, that 
they all succeeded in procuring their freedom long 
before the abolition of slavery, and formed a distinct 
wiety of themselves, strictly bound together by 
teir Mahometan faith. As hucksters, or petty retail 
italers, they have not only kept themselves above 
vant, but, in some instances, have acquired wealth. 
When any of their nation was brought to the island 
waslave, his conduct was strictly watched, and, if 
fund conformable to what they expected, his free- 
dom was instantly purchased ; but though made free, 
hewas not allowed to become idle. He was compelled 
tolabour, and that diligently, until the society was 
maid the money they had advanced for his pur- 
chase; and even when that had been accomplished, 
tewas held as still amenable to the general body 
ft his industry and good conduct. The whole of 

people confine themselves, as regards resi- 
to a particular portion of the city, and have 
wad regularly appointed to officiate in holy 


«te deadly Savannah, sometimes called the 
al Swamp” of Trinidad, the mud volcanos 

ud the pitch lakes, have been described by so 
many travellers, that they need not now be 
; but we must not omit some elucidation 

that geological puzzle, the formation of coal. 
“In many of the trees and plants which have 
into the liquid tar of the pitch lake, we see 
gradual progress of their conversion from the 
igeous state into a mass of bitumen or fossil coal, 





retaining at the same time all the marks and pecu- 
liarities of that original structure, which is so cha- 
racteristic of the vegetable remains found in the coal- 
beds in Europe; affording, as I imagine, a proof 
that the trees now found in a fossil state in the great 
coal-formations, were not necessarily charred or 
burnt previous to their deposition in the coal-strata, 
but must have fallen into them while the coal was 
still in a liquid or bituminous condition. With every 
respect, therefore, for the opinion of the Rev. Canon 
of Christ Church, I would submit that the materials 
which now constitute our great coal-beds, were ori- 
ginally distilled as a liquid bitumen, or mineral oil, 
from the vegetable matter (mixed with the Detritus 
of adjacent lands,) by the action of that heat of the 
subterranean fires whose elevating force formed the 
hills and mountains in which they are now found, 
and that by pressure and draining that bitumen has 
become solid coal.” 

Sir Andrew attributes the great mortality of 
regiments in the West Indies to the use of salt 
meat, and strongly recommends that means 
should be taken to supply a greater proportion 
of fresh provisions. He corroborates his views 
by many striking facts that well merit the atten- 
tion of the public. He mentions also many in- 
stances of barracks built in unhealthy situations ; 
but this subject has already engaged the atten- 
tion of the government, and measures are in 
progress for establishing in the colonies what 
may be called a Board of Medical Architecture. 
Here we must conclude; our extracts will suffi- 
ciently recommend this work to the attention of 
our readers. 








Austria and the Austrians. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Tuese volumes evince rather too much skill in 
the noble art of book-making ; they are swelled 
out by long extracts from the works of Madame 
de Staél, Dr. Moore, and Dr. Russell, and the 
merit of many of these quotations seems to con- 
sist solely in their length. The author, however, 
has manifestly had opportunities {for acquiring 
information respecting the social and political 
condition of the Austrian empire; honesty of 
purpose is manifest in every sentence; and his 
work will help to 0 many errors which 
ignorance or prejudice has produced, respecting 
the state of southern Germany in this country. 
Though Austria is nominally a despotic govern- 
ment, municipal institutions secure the civic 
liberties of most of the towns; the supreme power 
is usually administered in a patriarchal spirit; 
the courts of law are cheap and expeditious in 
their practice, taxation is light, and absolute 
want almost unknown. The roads are generally 
good, but canals are of rare occurrence ; several 
lines of railway are completed, and more are in a 
forward state of preparation. But it is in its 
performance of the great duty of making pro- 
vision for national education, that the Austrian 
government may justly rest its claims to respect. 

“The law of 1821 directs that no village in the 
hereditary dominions shall be without an elementary 
school—that no male can enter the marriage state 
who is not able to read, write, and understand cast- 
ing up accounts—that no master of any trade can, 
without paying a heavy penalty, employ workmen 
who are not able to read and write—and that small 
books of moral tendency shall be published and dis- 
tributed at the lowest possible price to all the em- 
peror’s subjects.” 

Taking the population of the Austrian em- 
pire, exclusive of Hungary and Transylvania, at 
22,500,000,— 

“There are 25,121 national elementary schools, 
divided into first and second classes of primary 
schools, with 10,280 ecclesiastical, and 22,082 lay 
teachers. In these schools 2,313,420 children are 
instructed in reading, writing, and accounts; that is, 
rather more than one in ten of the whole population. 
Besides these, there are numerous private schools and 
institutions. Cannabich gives, for 1835, the follow- 
ing statement :— 

%* Exclusive of nine universities (including Pesth), 





there are 23 Catholic lyceums and academies ; 1 Il- 
lyrian lyceum, 4 Lutheran lyceums and colleges, 7 
reformed colleges, 1 Unitarian college, 20 Catholic 
theological, 1 Protestant theological, and 15 high 
philosophical foundations; 230 preparatory (vor- 
bereitenden) gymnasia (of which 6 are high gymnasia 
in .Hungary,) besides special common schools (volk« 
schulen) in the classes of primary, secondary, and 
practical schools : also burgher schools, and the mili- 
tary, and forest institutes—veterinary schools—blind 
and deaf and dumb institutes at Vienna, Prague, 
Linz, Waitzen, &c.—schools of hydrography and 
trades—the polytechnic institutes at Vienna and 
Prague—the medical and chirurgical academy at 
Vienna; to which has been added the optical mu- 
seum of M. Reichenbach—14 normal high schools— 
57 special institutions for female education—and 4 
communities of instruction ; besides numerous scien- 
tific societies at Vienna, Pesth, Prague, Milan,’ &c, 

“ The inhabitants of Lombardo-Venetia and Low- 
er-Austria are the most generally educated, among 
whom I think that one in eight must be receiving 
instruction.” 

On the other hand, the commercial and finan- 
cial systems of Austria are about the worst in 
Europe: protecting duties for the encourage- 
ment of domestic manufactures, have ruined 
trade, impoverished the revenue, and enriched 
the smuggler. Twice has the government robbed 
its creditors, by forcing them to accept a com- 
position for their notes: but these disgraceful 
means only aggravated the disease; it became 
necessary to obtain loans from foreign contrac- 
tors on very severe terms, and at this moment 
the expenditure exceeds the receipts. Domestic 
manufactures are further restrained by mono- 
polies, and even some branches of the export 
and import trade are restricted to privileged 
persons. Want of funds was the chief cause of 
the disasters that the Austrians suffered during 
the wars with France; there were men in abun- 
dance, but no means of setting them in motion. 

Though Austria is physically strong, possess- 
ing a population of more than thirty-five millions, 
inhabiting countries blessed with many natural 
advantages, it is morally a weak power :— 

“This arises from the empire being composed of 
so many nations, holding or fancying themselves in. 
dependent, except so far as sovereignty isin question, 
of the central state, which is peculiarly German ; 
while the population again consists of no more than 
6,200,000 of Germans ; and the remaining 28,800,000 
of, Ist. Sclavonians, consisting of Hungarian, Dal- 
matian, Illyrian, Croatian, and Carinthian Sclavoni- 
ans, 5,500,000 ; Galician and other Poles, 4,450,000 ; 
Bohemian, Moravian, Silesian, and Sclavonian, 
5,850,000, in all 15,800,000 Sclavonians; 2d, of Hun- 
garian Magyars, 5,300,000 ; 3d, Italians, 4,800,000 ; 
4th, Wallachians, 1,900,000; 5th, Jews, 510,000 ; 
6th, Zigeuner, or Gipsies, 115,000; 7th, Greeks, 
Clementines, Turks, &c., 425,000. 

“The difficulty of governing and inspiring a gene- 
ral national feeling throughout the empire, arises 
from the want of adhesion in the moral constitution 
of a population speaking different languages, and 
educated or reared with their respective associations, 
feelings, and ideas.” 

Whatever may be thought of the imperial 
policy in the Polish and Italian provinces, the 
reigning family is deservedly respected in the 
hereditary dominions of the house of Hapsburg ; 
the emperor is ever ready to listen to the com- 
plaints of his subjects, and though no court is 
more observant of etiquette, formality is banished 
from the domestic circle :— 

“ Among themselves, the imperial family live as if 
they were private citizens. The empress drives out 
in her chariot with a lady companion, both very 
plainly, but very neatly attired. The few persons 
who happen to be promenading at the time, on the 
terrace of the garden, usually walk quietly up to the 
unshowy palace-door, when they see the imperial 
carriage drive up, to have a look, within a few feet 
of one or both of their majesties, who, whatever be the 
form of the Austrian government, go daily unattended 
by guards, and neither by day nor by night ever en~ 
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tertain the idea of being injured. The late emperor 
used almost daily to walk out, sometimes alone, 
ometimes with the empress, and without any cere- 
mony, among his subjects.” 

Few monarchs were more beloved than the 
late emperor by his German subjects. 

Little is said of the present emperor; but a 
very minute, and on the whole a very favourable 
character is given of Prince Metternich; he is 
said to be “ liberal in everything, except in giving 
the people the power of governing themselves 
by representation.” His supposed rival, Count 
Kollowrat is described as more a man of the 
present age, and especially well disposed to re- 
move some of the restrictions that fetter com- 
merce. 

There is little new in the account given of the 
late Duke of Reichstadt, and still less in the 
anecdotes of the Congress at Vienna, in 1814; 
indeed, these subjects have been manifestly in- 
troduced only to swell the volumes, A very 
romantic account is given of Schubri, the bandit 
of Bankore, whose life bears a singular resem- 
blance to Schiller’s celebrated “ robber Moor.” 
One of his remarkable escapes shows that he 
possesses great presence of mind:— 

“ He was lately, with three of his men, surrounded 
at night in a farm-yard near the Platten-See, by forty 
horsemen. His presence of mind and audacity saved 
him. He directed his companions to throw aside 
their arms and part of their clothes. He then, fol- 
lowed by them, ran with lighted lanterns to the outer 
entrance, and addressed the soldiers, as if he belonged 
to the farm-house, saying, they had better station 
themselves immediatcly at the inner gate, to prevent 
the robbers escaping, as they were desperate, and 
should be at once surprised in the house, where they 
were then reguling themselves. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded, and Schubri and his men were off before the 
soldiers even approached the house, in which all the 
inmates were surprised asleep, quite unconscious of 
what had passed.” 

The accounts of Vienna and its amusements, 
do not differ materially from those already pub- 
lished by Drs. Moore and Russell, except that 
they give a more favourable view of the morality 
of the citizens. We have been disappointed in 
the description of the steam-voyage on the Da- 
nube; and the author's visit to Hungary was too 
hasty to enable him to procure much information 
respecting that interesting country. 








Memoirs of the Lifeand Works of the late Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. By his Son, the 
Rev. John Sinclair, M.A., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood; London, Cadell. 

Sir John Sinclair, during the course of his long 

and useful life, was engaged in such a variety of 

literary and political pursuits that it would be 
very difficult to give a complete and at the same 
time a clear account of his public career. The 
principal subjects that engaged his attention were 
the compilation of Scottish statistics, the forma- 
tion and management of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the improvement of Caithness, his 
native county. ‘Towards the close of his life he 
entered very warmly into the currency question, 
but his labours in finance were not very influen- 
tial, and in the present day are destitute of in- 
terest. Asa statistician and economist, Sir John 
will ever be remembered for his zeal, his industry, 
and his perseverance; his account of Scotland, 
the model of most later surveys, was prepared 
under difficulties such as few men could have 
surmounted ; aad in his efforts to improve British 
agriculture, he had to contend, not merely with 
the apathy, but the open hostility of those he was 
most anxious to serve. His position in society 
and the nature of his labours brought him into 
contact with most of the leading statesmen of 
the past generation ; his memoirs contain many 
interesting anecdotes of the daysof Pitt and Fox, 
and their contemporary actors in the varied con- 








tests that arose from the American and French 
Revolutions. We shall extract a few of these 
for the gratification of our readers, and shall 
begin with a bon mot of that good-natured but 
unfortunate minister Lord North, who frequently 
escaped the sarcasms of his opponents in a long 
debate, by going to sleep, leaving Sir Grey 
Cooper to note down anything he might be re- 
quired to answer. 

“ During a debate on ship-building some tedious 
speaker entered on a historical detail, in which, com- 
mencing with Noah’s ark, he traced the progress of 
the art regularly dewnwards. When he came to 
build the Spanish Armada, Sir Grey inadvertently 
awoke the slumbering Premier, who enquired at what 
era the honourable gentleman had arrived. Being 
answered, ‘ We are now in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth.’ * Dear Sir Grey,’ said he, ‘ why not let me 
sleep a century or two more ?’ ” 

Though Sinclair, in the beginning, zealously 
supported Lord North, he soon became con- 
vinced of the,impolicy of the American war, 
and tried to form a party among some of the 
county members, for coercing the ministry into 
a change of measures. He was stimulated to 
fresh exertion by a circumstance which is now 
for the first time made public. When Mr. Lau- 
rens, the American envoy to Holland, was seized 
and detained, Sinclair made his acquaintance, 
and freely discussed with him the means of 
adjusting the dispute between Britain and the 
Colonies. 

“In one of their conversations, Mr. Sinclair was 
authorized to acquaint the Ministry, that if they 
would permit Mr. Laurens to visit Paris he would 
ascertain for them what terms could be procured, 
and return with the information. He hinted, at the 
same time, his conviction, that these terms would be 
more favourable than they anticipated. Mr. Sinclair 
lost no time in communicating to the then Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Lord Stormont, this, as he 
thought, highly acceptable intelligence ; but, to his 
astonishment, the Minister received the information 
with most ungracious coldness. ‘The Americans,’ 
says his Lordship, ‘are rebels; and we have no 
doubt that it will yet be in our power to subdue their 
rebellion. If Laurens goes to Paris, he goes at his 
own peril.’” 

This impolitic speech, when reported to the 
country gentlemen, induced many to abandon 
Lord North, who had formerly shown great zeal 
in his service. The fallen minister had the rare 
gratification of receiving a marked testimony of 
gratitude and good feeling from one object of his 
former bounty. 

“Lord North had much promoted the restoration 
of the forfeited estates in Scotland. Some time be- 
fore that measure was agreed upon, young Cameron 
of Lochiel had been introduced to the Minister, who 
was so much pleased with his address as to remember 
him at a crisis when his patronage was most desirable, 
and to insist upon the Lochiel estate being added to 
the list of those to be restored. A relation of Lochiel 
took an opportunity to show the sense of obligation 
cherished by his family after the Minister was out of 
place, and blind. Having the captaincy of an East- 
Indiaman to give away, this gentleman (whose name 
was Cameron) wrote to Lord North, with the offer 
to appoint any person whom his Lordship might re- 
commend. The retired statesman was much affected 
by this evidence of generous feeling, and declared, 
almost with tears,‘ This is the only instance of un- 
doubted grtaitude that I have ever met with.’” 

An anecdote of the great contested election 
between Mr. Fox and Sir Cecil Wray, is too 
good to be omitted, though it has already been 
published in Sir John Sinclair’s correspondence, 
a repertory of anecdote little known :— 

“ It is hardly to be credited the exertions that were 
made to secure Mr. Fox’s election for Westminster, 
and the popular spirit that was raised for his support. 
A friend of mine, Lord Grimstone, who, being only 
an Irish Peer, was entitled to vote, went in his car- 
tiage to support Sir Cecil Wray. When he returned 
to his carriage, his coachman said to him, ‘I hope 
your Lordship will now allow me to poll.’—‘ Cer- 








tainly,’said Lord Grimstone, ‘ and for whom 
to vote ?°_* Why, for Mr. Fox, to be sure, my I lat 



















—To which Lord Grimstone very good- df = 
replied, ‘I wish, John, that you had bla me d fe ae 
and we might then have paired off.’” ny ] 
Sir John published a brief account of ji a 
Northern Tour, which enjoyed some celebrity; +. John 
its day. He paid particular attention to re _ vi 
history of his countrymen who had was the _ 
abroad, and relates several anecdotes provi sinship “Cr 
justice with which prudence is described to be, ber ! . | 
leading trait in the Scottish character, ae my 
* In illustration of Scottish sagacity, Count Browne those ys 
related a curious anecdote of one Grant, a situents. 
in the service of the great Frederick of Prussia! * Lord - 
Grant was observed one day fondling the King, borough. t 
favourite dog. ‘ Are you fond of dogs?” said Frederick, al 
* No, please your Majesty,’ replied Grant, ‘but », od Cornw a 
Scots have a saying that it is right to secure a frieuis © et 
at Court.’ ‘ You are a sly fellow,’ said the m banks. I st 
‘recollect for the future that you have no oceasig df the arp 
at this court for any friend but myself.’ Grant » aciaimed > 





afterwards with great rapidity, and was in 
with the command of the most important fortress 
in the kingdom.” 

Poland was on the brink of its fate when yi 
by our traveller, and from his description of the 
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government we should not feel much inclined enting 
lament its overthrow. A banquet given by Mrjq Mmission, 
Tepper, the celebrated banker of Warsaw, gave is Parlia 
rise to one of the few witticisms recorded of Mr ™™e: 1* ¥ 
Pitt. nt! Th 
“Some time afterwards, on my father’s retum tof iret, $81 
England, Mr. Pitt, at the close of some political cof you Will le 
versation, asked him where he had fared best during it in @ mot 
his travels: The Baronet, having Tepper's dinner sr,” said tl 
fresh in remembrance, said, ‘In Poland.’ ‘I have be particul 
often heard,’ replied the Minister, ‘of the Poli rington, th 
— ish mem 
In Austria Sir John received from the amba- fl Prom ot 
sador’s mouth a proof of the impolitic negligence with 
with which the English cabinet treated the court at hand 
of Vienna. Chancellor 
“Sir Robert Murray Keith assured my father that dotes are 
for weeks his despatches to Downing Street remained, 
unanswered. ‘I wish,’ said he, ‘that they would .. When 
only send me large packets of old newspapers, the King to dey 
receipt of which would give me some little cons. Minister wi 
quence in the eyes of the Austrian Government,” imnidable 
At Berlin our traveller met the celebrated — 
Mirabeau :— tdlor m9 ’ 
“ He told Sir John, in confidence, that he was sent che 
to Berlin by M. Calonne, to prevent Prussia from eke it 
abandoning the French interest for that of Eng! utile aA 
When other methods failed, he had recourse t phim, ‘I. 
intrigues, suited rather to the taste of our ed shall ] 
Charles, than to that of Frederick William.” leadded 
One remark of Mirabeau’s appears almost 4 eakfaot™ 
prophecy :— ad Dund: 
“The Count oncetold a common friend that France (hancellor 
was much indebted to England for having taken the «4 We 
lead and shown the example of a revolution. * Among iring had | 
other lessons,’ said he,‘ which you have taught us, is a shrewdly 
that of not taking off the King’s head. We shall avoid i He waited 
that blunder; it is the sure way to establish a mili- MM itoductio 
tary government.’ ” Thurlow. ‘ 
After his return Sir John Sinclair had aprivatel ‘that Lord 
audience with the king and some interesting tat a wor 
particulars of the conversation are communi-¥ yor Lords 
cated t— we of your 
“ The King alluded to a revolution reported to Haring ob 
have nearly taken place in Sweden. Sir John r-J@j &pwas to 
plied, that the reports were well founded, and that When he s 
but for the interferunce of Count Ferson, a nobleman most 





of Scottish extiaction (his name being properly 
M‘Pherson), by whose exertions the Diet was pr 
vented from proceeding to extremities, another Tevo- 
lution would have been effected, and the aristocratic 
system restored. The reply of George III. was 
worthy of a British Sovereign. ‘ The King of Sweden! 
would have deserved his fate; for the Sovereign of 8 
limited monarchy, if he i san honest man, will never 
aim at despotic power.’ Speaking afterwards 0 
America, his Majesty took occasion to declare, ‘l 
always considered the American war as a war 

maintaining the rights, not of the crown, but of the 
Parliament. The Americans acknowledged the # 
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of the crown, but they denied the authority 
eet 


of Parliament. I much lament the separation of the 

countries; but having once acknowledged the 

leace of the colonies, I will never counte- 

nance any plan for disturbing their government, and 
them back to their old allegiance.’” 

Sir John’s brother-in-law, Lord Macdonald, 
yas the rival of Glengary’s claims to the chief- 
inship of the Macdonald clan; he was a mem- 
ier for a Cornish borough, and the author gives 
ys a characteristic anecdote of the intimacy in 
those days between a representative and his con- 


stituents. 

«Lord Macdonald was returned for a Cornish 
h. The author of these Memoirs many years 
travelled with him through Devonshire 
yd Cornwall. On our approach to the river Tamer 
ye observed a small town prettily situated on its 
hanks. I stopped the postboy to inquire the name 
of the place, and was answered Saltash. * Saltash,’ 
aclaimed my uncle, putting down the glass; ‘I had 
w idea of Saltash being so near. I rejoice to see for 
the first time my old borough. You know I repre- 

gated it in Parliament.’ ” 

The nearest parallel to this is the story of an 
Jrish member of parliament, before the Union, 

nting himself to claim the privilege of free 
mission, granted by the courtesy of the Eng- 
jsh Parliament. An attendant demanded his 
game: it was given. What place did he repre- 
gnt? This was a puzzler: “On my word, I 
forget,” said the worthy representative, “ but if 

will lend me an Irish Directory I will find 
tina moment.” “I am sorry to refuse you, 
sr,” said the functionary, “ but we are forced to 
be particular, for we have discovered that Bar- 
ington, the pickpocket, used to come here as an 
Irish member of parliament.” 

From our knowledge of Lord Thurlow’s inti- 
macy with Sir John Sinclair, we expected to 
lave found more traits of that very Johnsonian 
Chancellor recorded. The two following anec- 
dotes are new and characteristic :— 

“When Mr. Pitt obtained permission from the 
King to deprive Lord Thurlow of the seals, the only 
Minister who could be prevailed on to undertake the 
fmidable task of demanding them in person was 
Mr. Dundas. The Secretary had recourse to the 
fillowing expedient :—He sent a note to the Chan- 
cllor the night before, informing him that he pro- 
hed have the honour of breakfasting with his 

ip next day, having very particular business to 
wile with him. On his arrival, Lord Thurlow said 
him, ‘I know the business you are come about; 
jou shall have the bag and seals: there they are,” 
leadded, pointing to a side-table, ‘ and here is your 
trakfast.” They sat down sociably to their coffee, 
md Dundas declared, that he never saw the ex- 
Chancellor in better humour.” 

“A Welsh curate, hearing that a chancellor's 
ling had become vacant, hastened to London with 
ashrewdly devised plan for securing the nomination. 
Hewaited on Bishop Porteus, to whom he had an 
ntroduction, and requested his influence with Lord 

low. ‘ You are not aware,’ answers the Bishop, 
‘that Lord Thurlow and I are on bad terms, and 
tat a word from me will do you harm.’_‘ But will 
jur Lordship allow me,’ says the curate, ‘to make 
wof your name, if I think that it will do me good” 
laying obtained the Bishop’s permission, his next 
sep was to procure an interview with the Chancellor. 
When he stated his object, Lord Thurlow received 

most ungraciously. * Who,’ he asked, ‘ en- 
(uraged you to make this application?” 

“The Bishop of London, stammered out the 
Curate, ‘told me that I might use his name; and’. 

.“* And what right has the Bishop of London to 
og with my patronage? You shall not have the 


“* Ah!’ says the Welshman, in a tone of despon- 
iney, ‘The Bishop told me that if I used his name 
twould do me no good.’ 

“* Did he?’ says the Chancellor. 
lave the living.” 
‘mination.” 

We have not referred to Sir John’s correspon- 


© Then you shall 
And he immediately made out the 





dence with the leaders of the American revolu- 
tion, because it amounted to little more than an 
interchange of complimentary letters; but the 
following extracts, from two letters of Jefferson, 
written at an interval of twelve years, are inter- 
esting, from their showing how differently the 
great head of American democracy viewed the 
French Revolution in its first burst of promise, 
and in the despotism which formed “ the last 
act of its eventful history.” 

“In 1791, he says,‘ We are‘ now under the first 
impression of the news of the King’s flight from 
Paris, and his recapture. It would be unfortunate, 
were it in the power of any one man, to defeat the 
issue of so beautiful a revolution. I hope and trust 
it is not, and that, for the good of suffering humanity 
all over the earth, that revolution will be established 
and spread through the whole world.’ His tone, in 
1803, is very different ; he seems to have anticipated 
the necessity of Great Britain renewing hostilities 
against Napoleon. * We are still uninformed here,’ 
he says, ‘ whether you are again at war. Bonaparte 
has produced such a state of things in Europe, as it 
would seem difficult for him to relinquish in any sen- 
sible degree; and equally dangerous for Great Bri- 
tain to suffer to go on; especially if accompanied by 
maritime preparations on his part. The events which 
have taken place in France have lessened, in the 
American mind, the motives of interest which it felt 
in that revolution; and its amity towards that coun- 
try now rests on its love of peace and commerce. 
We see, at the same time, with great concern, the 
position in which Great Britain is placed; and 
should be sincerely afflicted were any disaster to de- 
prive mankind of the benefit of such a bulwark 
against the torrent, which has for some time been 
bearing down all before it. But her power and prow- 
ess at sea seem to render everything safe in the end. 
Peace is our passion, and, though wrongs might drive 
us from it, we prefer trying every other just principle 
of right and safety before we would recur to war.’” 

His present Majesty was a pretty constant 
correspondent of Sir John Sinclair’s, and his 
letters are highly creditable to his judgment, his 
intelligence, and his patriotism. In 1803, he 
thus speaks of the Addington administration :— 

“ Had this country an able and active Adminis- 
tration, I should be afraid of nothing: but, in my 
opinion, our Ministers, and even the country, want 
energy, which I will endeavour to give it in every 
debate we shall have in Parliament. I am ready 
either for the Cabinet or the fleet; but I have no 
reason to expect either situation, and must, there- 
fore, do all the good I can in Parliament; and, if 
the invasion does take place, I shall have the honour 
of attending his Majesty, if permitted. 

“ A subsequent letter has these words:—‘ As for 
politics, you never heard me say I thought the pre- 
sent Administration efficient, and without doubt Lord 
Hobart is the worst of all. But I see no likelihood 
of a change; where Pitt goes against Addington, 
there Fox will support Ministers; and Fox will op- 
pose Government in those measures which Pitt will 
approve. In short, if these champions could unite, 
they would not carry one hundred members out of 
six hundred and fifty-eight. The crown, the union 
with Ireland, and above all, the dread of the times, 
will, in my opinion, prevent a change of men. Cer- 
tainly Lord Moira ought to be brought forward, and 
I wish the overtures of the Prince of Wales had not 
been rejected.’ ” 

Another extract, from a letter of the same 
illustrious writer, of a much later date, deserves 
to be generally known. It was written with re- 
ference to the approaching emancipation of the 
Catholics. 

“ T feel very great satisfaction in finding that our 


sentiments agree on the point of the Catholics in 


Ireland, who have been too long degraded. That 
island might become the treasure of our empire, and 
I hope to God it will. Look to what was the state 
of Scotland till the Earl of Bute most wisely ad- 
mitted Jacobites into the King’s family and service. 
Who more loyal than the sons of Scotia? Do away 
in Ireland the disabilities of religion, and the inha- 
bitants of Hibernia will be equally attached to their 
monarch,” 





We need not enter into any examination of 
Sir John’s complaints respecting the treatment 
of his numerous projects for the benefit of his 
country received from successive administra- 
tions. His improvements in the manufacture 
of gunpowder, his agricultural plans, his exer- 
tiois to introduce Shrapnel’s case-shot, were 
supported by him with a perseverance as credit- 
able, as the apathy of those in power was cen- 
surable. From the materials that the author 
had before him, it is evident that he might easily 
have made this work more piquant, but he was 
restrained by the proper delicacy of not betray- 
ing confidential communications,—and not a 
little by his having embraced political opinions 
different from those of his father. 





INDIA AND RUSSIA. 
The Caucasian Provinces, §c. §c. 
(Third Notice.) 

Our space is at all times so limited that we 
were unwilling, in our former notices relating 
to the Caucasian provinces, to digress in the 
slightest degree from the direct subject. If, 
however, we may put faith in the declamation of 
our politicians, the manifestations of Russia in 
that quarter have an ultimate reference to the 
British possessions in India. If so, before mea- 
sures are taken to defeat any of the designs 
which cupidity may have suggested, or to anti- 
cipate possible dangers, it may be advisable to 
form some estimate of the value of the posses- 
sion to be defended, and the means and re- 
sources available to a hostile power. 

We do not hesitate to avow, that in our opi- 
nion, the value of our Indian possessions to the 
English nation is greatly over-rated, and that, 
were Hindtistan an independent country, like 
the United States, British commerce with that 
peninsula would be even more extensive and 
more profitable than at present: further, that to 
raise the Hindis gradually into such a position 
as would qualify them for acquiring and main- 
taining independence, is the best means of se- 
curing our eastern possessions, and the only 
plan by which India can be made a source of 
profit long after the administration of its affairs 
has been removed from Leadenhall Street. 

It was a misfortune that the acquisition of our 
Indian empire was simultaneous with the loss of 
America. The revolt of the colonies inspired 
the rulers of that day with a perfect horror of 
colonization. They feared that Englishmen and 
the-sons of Englishmen would ever retain the 
national love of freedom, and that a colonial 
progeny, whether white or mixed, would, in the 
course of time, prefer the legislation of a Con- 
gress in Bengal to that of a Court of Directors 
in London. Their great object was to prevent 
the English in India from becoming attached to 
the soll and this short-sighted policy is not 
wholly abandoned at the present day. The 
consequences which our rulers deprecated were 
—— those they should most studiously have 
aboured to accomplish, in justice to India and 
in justice to England. “ An uncivilized people,” 
says Niebuhr, “ has never derived benefit from 
contact with a civilized race ;” whence he de- 
duces a curious argument against the sponta- 
neous origin and progressive developement of 
civilization. But the cause of this is not any 
inherent difference between the races; it results 
from the consciousness of superior power pos- 
sessed by the more favoured race, and the abuse 
of that power when means are devised for pre- 
venting those placed in contact from being 
blended and fused into one nation. ‘lhe English 
in India, and the Turks in Europe, kept them- 
selves perfectly distinct from their subjects, and 
hence the empire of both is held by the uncer- 
tain tenure of continued victory; there is no 
sympathy between the serfs and their masters ; 
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if the subject races would not actively join an 
invader, they would assuredly view the struggle 
with indifference. Had English colonists set- 
tled in India, they would have introduced 
European enterprise, skill, and capital; their 
presence would have forced the Company to 
change the present barbarous system of land 
tenures; they would have cma the natives 
improved methods of agriculture and processes 
of manufacture; mutual interests would have 
proved more powerful than national preju- 
dices; and ere now, a mixed race would have 
sprung up, able and willing to defend Hindustan 
against any of the despots either of Europe or 
Asia. This has not been done, and the effect 


of this error is gravely pleaded as its cause; we 


are told that the Hindus are incapable of re- 
ceiving European forms of civilization, and the 
general failure of missionary labours is quoted 
as demonstrative evidence. Without under- 
valuing the zeal, the piety, or the intelligence of 
the Christian missionaries, we must say, that 
there are many elements of success which they 
have not known, or have neglected. Animproved 
plough is an excellent teacher—new spinning 
and weaving apparatus are not to be despised— 
a good line of road is an admirable sermon—and 
few missionaries would diffuse instruction more 
effectually than mail-coach establishments. Now, 
which of these civilizing processes have we im- 
parted to the Hindis? Not one: agriculture, if 
any change can be traced, has retrograded under 
our sway; the few native manufactures have 
fallen to decay ; the roads, except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the capital, are mere buffalo 
tracks, and it is all but impossible for persons not 
employed by government to undertake a consider- 
able journey. The truth is, were the Hindts 
raised a little higher in the scale of civilization, 
and enabled to communicate easily with each 
other, they would soon cease to obey the lords of 
Leadenhall Street, and seek the protection of a 
domestic government. Divided as the Hindtis 
now are by the system of caste, by the introduc- 
tion of Mohammedanism and its various sects, 
and by the existence of several other creeds, 
there is at present little chance of any combi- 
nation to throw off a foreign yoke, or to resist a 
foreign invasion. An Anglo-Indian race would 
form a cementing union between all these seve- 
ral portions, and present to invaders what is far 
more formidable than a standing army—a 
united people. Such a course of policy would 
be as beneficial to England as to Hindustan. It 
is a most important fact, not to be lost sight of 
in considering this question, that the extension 
of our commerce has not been concurrent with 
the enlargement of our empire: the consump- 
tion of British manufactures is even now ex- 
ceedingly limited. In the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1832 on the 
affairs of the East India Company, we find the 
following statement :— 

“Since the year 182425, the Company have 
ceased to export merchandise to India. Their only 
exports since that period have been military and 
political stores. Their motives for discontinuing 
their export trade are stated to have been—first, 
the difficulty of obtaining any articles of Indian pro- 
duce or manufacture that would afford a remittance 
to London, even at several pence in the rupee below 
the par of exchange; and secondly, the large ba- 
lance due to the territorial from the commercial 
branch.” 

Yet India produces articles of leading impor- 
tance in commerce—such as cotton, tea, sugar, 
rice, tobacco, and silk; but these products are 
difficult to be procured, in consequence of the 
heavy transit duties,—and of their inferior qua- 
lity, owing to the defective system of cultivation. 
That the quantity and quality of the produce 
would be increased by the introduction of Euro- 


the result of the indigo plantations. The expe- 
riment of granting leases to the cultivajors of 
indigo was sternly resisted by the Court of 
Directors, and, but for the firmness of Lord 
William Bentinck, it would never have been 
tried. The Appendix to the Report, which we 
have already quoted, contains the correspondence 
between the Governor-General and the Court, 
—documents well deserving the attention of all 
interested in the prosperity of India. There is 
one article of produce infinitely more important 
than indigo, respecting which we must make a 
few observations: we mean cotton, the staple 
of our most flourishing manufactures. It is well 
known, that we depend for our chief supply of 
raw cotton on the southern states of the Ame- 
rican union. Now, setting aside all chances of 
war, can we survey the condition of society in 
those states without feeling that our supply of 
an article, absolutely essential to our national 
prosperity, is exposed to great hazard and un- 
certainty? At the late meeting of the British 
Association, Lord Sandon stated that the stock 
of raw cotton on hand, about two years ago, was 
not adequate to six weeks’ consumption. Sup- 
pose the not improbable event of a negro insur- 
rection at such a time: every spinning-jenny 
and power-loom in Lanark and Lancashire must 
have stopped, and the entire business of the 
manufacturers have been suspended. We need 
not describe the consequent bankruptcy, ruin, 
and starvation; for we have said enough to show 
the importance of securing supplies of cotton 
from India, when we have stated the above 
fact. But India, unaided by European skill, 
will never supply cotton; and that skill cannot 
be obtained until greater facilities are afforded 
for colonization, and greater encouragement 
given to the outlay of capital, by granting longer 
leases than the Court of Directors is willing to 
concede. 

Our Indian empire could never be endangered 
by any foreign invasion, if all its inhabitants 
were interested in supporting the government. 
Are they so? We fear that the answer must be 
in the negative. What are the benefits derived 
from British connexion, which should induce 
them to prefer our supremacy to that of Russia? 
The chief danger, then, to which our dominions 
in the East is exposed, arises from our own con- 
duct. Our object has been, not to create anation 
of prosperous, and therefore profitable, con- 
sumers of our manufactures, but to procure 
tribes of labourers for the lords of Leadenhall 
Street; to enhance the dividends on India 
stock, not to extend the employment of our own 
artizans. We seem to fear what we should hope 
—that India may lay the foundations of its inde- 
pendence, and become, like America, a friendly 
and good purchaser, instead of a discontented 
and worthless servant. The experience of the 
past generation has not been profitable to the 
present. 

We have not united the population of India, 
and we have neglected the most obvious precau- 
tions for the military defence of the country. 
From the want of roads, it would be impossible 
for us to concentrate our forces at a particular 
point on any sudden emergency, and the same 
cause would impede the communications between 
the government and the army. This obvious 
source of weakness is but one of the many 
results of the short-sighted policy which has 
rendered our tenure of India insecure; and 
instead of blaming Russia for casting a longing 
eye on a tempting prey, we should rather censure 
the folly that has not placed the possession 
beyond the reach of temptation. 

We have not disguised our belief that the 
tenure of our Indian possessions is uncertain ;— 
let us now cast a glance at the chances of our 





pean skill and capital, is sufficiently proved by 


| toa Russian army—the Oxus and the Eph 
and both we believe to be practicable, 
under a combination of circumstances, scare, 
within the verge of probability. In either case), 
base of Russian operations must be the countris 
north-west of the Caspian; there magazines ang 
depéts might be formed, and armies assembled 
but those countries are rugged and mountaj 
difficult of access by land, and not easily reache 
from the Volga; they are also very up 
ductive, and could not support a large army for 
a month. Supposing the line of the Oxy 
chosen : a second series of magazines must by 
established on the east side of the Caspian, for 
the country between that sea and the river is, 
perfect desert. The transport of artillery, pro. 
visions, and the munitions of war, to Khiva, ¢ 
any other available post in the interior, woulj 
be exceedingly difficult and expensive, and the 
fierce Turcomans could only be restrained 
powerful escorts, whose superiority of discipline 
would be counterbalanced by their ignorance of 
the country. A third set of magazines mug 
then be formed, for the fertility of Bokhara hag 
proved to be a mere eastern tale. The ascent 
of the river, and the advance to the Hindi Kish, 
would not offer much difficulty, but assuredly an 
army must be exposed to great danger and log 
in the defiles of those mountains. Supposing 
the Afghans either friendly to the invaders, or 
even indifferent, the Russians might then advance 
to the Indus. If the Sikhs permitted, they 
might even traverse the Punjab, and reach the 
Sutlej,—for we hold that a march through Sinde 
and Cutch, at such a distance from their maga- 
zines, would be sheer insanity. Now, in what 
state would an army be after such a march, 
through sandy deserts, over precipitous moun- 
tains, and in the midst of the most intractable 
tribes on the face of the earth? Could it compete 
with soldiers fresh and vigorous, whose appoint- 
ments were in the best order, and whose maga 
zines were fully within their reach? Unless the 
invasion by the Oxus were seconded by a revolt 
in India,—and scarcely even then,—it would be 
as ruinous a failure as any recorded in history. 

The line of the Euphrates is apparently more 
favourable. The Russians might easily descend 
the river in a flotilla of boats, and occupy Bus- 
sorah as a place of arms; but through southem 
Persia they could not march without the aid of 
a fleet to supply provisions, and we have no fear 
of seeing the Russian navy superior in the Indian 
seas. 

But while Russia was thus occupied in aggres- 
sion, would she be quite safe from retaliation? 
What would be the effect of sending a fleet 
with arms and ammunition to the Caucasians? 
The very excitement produced by the appear 
ance of the Vixen on their coast, and the vigorous 
measures taken by the Court of St. Petersburgh 
in consequence, may enable us to conjecture. 
The Russians are in such dread of the Caucasian 
tribes, that they have adopted the rigorous rules 
of blockade which we enforced, and against 
which they strenuously protested, in the late 
wars; a change of position which will probably 
lead to some amusing samples of diplomatic 
evasion. The Black Sea is, we suspect, the 
vulnerable part of Russia; while that remains 
open, no Russian army will venture to m 
against India, and therefore it is of importance 
to preserve the freedom of the Dardanelles. 

War is above all things to be deprecated by 4 












commercial nation; every great transition de- 
ranges the entire system of credit, and there 
never yet was a war, in which the gain bore 
anything like a fair proportion to the expense. 
It is feared by some of our speculating politicians, 
that Russia may close her ports against English 


manufactures. The cabinet of St. Petersburgh 





ejectment by Russia, Two lines of route are open 
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- Even the Chinese government has 


that a po — of commerce can- 
be destroyed, and is preparing to remove 
rs hibition on the opium bode While our 
are better and cheaper than those of our 
ishbours, we may always be assured of cus- 
tomers; When they cease to be so, we shall soon 
diwover that markets are not to be opened either 
ve rockets or Shrapnel shells. 
The colonization and civilization of India, are 
the best means of defending our possessions there 
inst any and every invader. The interests 
Tike two countries are identical. The improve- 
pent of the Hindus would be felt both in supply 
gd demand at Manchester. To persevere in a 
course of policy, whose only design is to keep 
the peninsula of Hindustan in eternal depen- 
dence, is neither safe nor profitable. An end 
gust be put to the peddling legislation of tem- 
expedients; circumstances have invested 
ws with power, for the use of which we are re- 
ibie. If we use it wisely—that is, justly and 
jiberally—England and Hindustan will be equally 
gainers; but if we allow the resources of an 
empire to be exerted for no other purpose than 
the service of the proprietors of a joint stock 
company, the loss of our supremacy in the East 
js certain; and whenever it comes, it will be 
right well deserved. 
—o—__—_—_— 
Modern India: with Illustrations of the Re- 
sources, and Capabilities of Hindustan. By 
Henry H. Spry, M.D. 2 vols. Whittaker. 


Ir these volumes be neither so heavily freighted 
vith the hardware of useful knowledge, nor yet 
w gaily decorated with sketches of scenes, cos- 
tumes, and manners, and “such vanities,” as 
others among their predecessors, which have had 
India for their subject, they still contain some- 
thing that is substantial, and a little of what is 
new, described in a style, plain, but pleasant. 
The naturalist will find, that Dr. Spry has pro- 
fted by opportunities afforded him in the course 
his professional rambles, to describe a few 
mong the productions of the gorgeous and 
teming East; the capitalist and civilian, too, 
till receive their quota of information respecting 
witlements healthy and unhealthy, the adminis- 
tation of local justice, indigo-plantations, schools, 
aid colleges: while to the lighter reader, in 
thom the graphic sketches of Miss Roberts have 
acited an appetite to hear more of zenanas, 
uutches, kincobs, palankeens, and other such of 
“the easements of life,” as Jeannie Deans would 
lave called them, Dr. Spry may say with Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall (vide the Probationary 
Nabobs and Rajahs have I seen ; 
ad they may accept his invitation without fear 
d disappointment. 

We ate, at the present moment, pressed upon 
tythe influx of a crowd of travellers; our co- 
hmns being like the court of a caravansera, and 
«taining a representative from every country : 
ad though we are busy, and, we hope, tolerably 
ten-handed entertainers, some of our guests 
nust, of necessity, content themselves with but a 
musing greeting. To speak less metaphorically, 
vemust be satisfied with the above indication 
the contents of Dr. Spry’s agreeable volumes, 
md an extract or two, in place of a résumé 
tore elaborate. Public interest has, of late, 
ken so universally excited, by the publication 
@the recent article upon the Thugs, in the 
Liinburgh Review, that we cannot do better than 
éew upon Doctor Spry’s pages for the account 
# another band of assassins, far more degraded 
ad loathsome :-— 

“The division of Chittagong, appertaining to the 
‘stern portion of the province of Bengal, has been 

for the grand depét established for the pur- 
be of taming and rearing the Company's elephants, 





The superintendent of the stud despatches men 
skilled in the pursuit into the neighbouring blue 
mountains, in the direction of Ava, who hunt down 
and secure these valuable animals, * * The pursuit 
of wild elephants in these regions has brought us ac- 
quainted with a race of cannibals scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the monkeys with which they herd. 
Were not the information relative to these people so 
strongly authenticated as to leave no doubt upon the 
minds of those who desire to make inquiries upon the 
subject, the reader might justly refuse to credit the 
existence of a set of savages, scarcely worthy of the 
name of man. * * The Kookees, as these brutal 
wretches are called, have, according to the account 
afforded me by Major Gairdner, protuberant bellies : 
they are low in stature, with set features,and muscu- 
lar limbs. They speak a dialect peculiar to them- 
selves, and build their villages on the boughs of the 
forest trees. They do not appear to have any settled 
abiding place, but wander in herds from one wilder- 
ness to another. When asite favourable to their 
purpose has been found, the whole community imme- 
diately set to work to collect bamboos and branches of 
trees, which are afterwards fashioned into platforms, 
and placed across the lofty boughs of the different 
trees. On this foundation the rude grass superstruc- 
ture is raised which forms the hut. When these 
sheds are completed, and every family provided -vith 
a habitation, the women and children are taken into 
their atrial abodes. The men then lop off all the 
branches within reach of the ground, and having 
constructed for themselves a rough ladder of bamboos, 
they ascend the trees by means of this rude staircase, 
drawing it up after them to prevent the intrusion of 
strangers, and a necessary precaution against the en- 
croachments of their four-footed companions of the 
forest. In this manner they repose, floating in the 
branches, and cradled by the wind, partaking more 
of the savage ferocity of brutes than the milder 
charities of man. 

“To persons who have travelled much in India, 
the mere circumstance of a whole tribe of natives 
choosing to take up their permanent habitations in 
the trees would not excite much surprise, since the 
watchmen who are employed in the charge of mango 
groves, or other valuable fruit cultivations, often form 
a sort of nest on the branches of some neighbouring 
trees, a small hut, orrather shed, just sufficient to shield 
the body from the inclemency of the weather, being 
raised upon a platform resting on the boughs. The 
Kookees, therefore, in this particular, only differ 
from more civilized natives, forced by necessity upon 
expedients of the kind, by living constantly in trees; 
in other respects there is fortunately no similarity, 
even to the most degraded beings of the human race. 
They openly boast of their feats of cannibalism, 
showing, with the strongest expressions of satisfaction, 
the bones and residue of their fellow-creatures who 
have fallen a prey to their horrible appetites. So in- 
tent are they in their search after human flesh, that the 
superintendent was always obliged to send out the 
men employed in hunting the elephants armed with 
muskets, and in notfewerthan partiesoften. One poor 
man they unfortunately caught while off his guard, 
and devoured him almost, before his life blood had 
congealed in his veins. Attempts have been made 
to subdue and civilize these people, and one of their 
head men was won over, and employed by Major 
Gairdner at the elephant depét, but he could not be 
induced to relinquish his old habits. In a short time 
he was detected in the commission of a murder, and 
was executed by the civil authorities of Chittagong. 
When the tidings of this man’s fate reached the ears 
of his former associates, they became greatly incensed, 
and for a long time afterwards exerted themselves, 
happily in vain, to obtain possession of the person 
of the superintendent, who had frequently occasion 
to cross their path in the execution of his duty. 
These people, strange as it may appear, are living 
within 150 miles of Calcutta, the metropolis of 
British India and the seat of government, and yet 
their existence even is scarcely known by the people 
who are not in authority—comparatively little infor- 
mation from the woods and jungles of the savage 
portions of Bengal finding its way to the Calcutta 
newspapers. The existence of cannibals in India isa 
fact only recently established, and many were of opi- 
nion that the races were extinct ; it has now, however, 


been proved beyond all question, that the Kookees, 





who infest the blue mountains of Chittagong, and the 
Goands, inhabiting the hill forests of Nagpore, both 
feed upon human flesh. There is this distinction in 
favour of the latter, that they partake of it only oc- 
casionally, and in compliance with a religious cus- 
tom—while the Kookees delight and banquet on the 
horrid repast.” 

To this, we may subjoin a few additional par- 
ticulars of the Thugs; the Edinburgh Review 
gave a diffuse account of their trials and evi- 
dences ; here is an execution scene, and with it 
we shall close our notice :— 

“The criminals, drawn up in a semicircle round 
the bench on which the judge was seated, were sur- 
rounded by a strong guard of musketeers and dis- 
mounted cavalry. The warrants were placed before 
them, and each name, as called out by the court, was 
repeated by the Sheristhadar. At the conclusion of 
this ceremony, Captain Sleeman addressed them in 
the Hindistanee language, in a few sentences. * * 

“Few answered: those who did reply merely re- 
quested, as a dying favour, that their bodies, on being 
taken down, might be burnt. One hardened villain, 
however, as he was turning round to leave the court, 
disturbed the solemnity of the scene, by muttering: 
—‘ Ah, you have got it all your own way now, but 
let me find you in Paradise, and then I will be re- 
venged!’ The night was by these men in 
displays of coarse and disgusting levity. Trusting in 
the assurance that, dying in the cause of their calling, 
Bhowanee would provide for them in Paradise, they 
evinced neither penitence nor remorse. 

“Stifling their alarm with boisterous revelling, 
they hoped to establish in the minds of their com- 
rades who could hear them through the wall, a repu- 
tation for courage, by means, which, at once, proved 
their insincerity and belied their fortitude. * * 

“When morning came, numerous hackeries drew 
up to the gaol door, taking five men in each. They 
looked dreadfully haggard. Asone cart was ladenafter 
the other, it was driven away, surrounded by sepoys 
with fixed bayonets and loaded muskets. The place 
appointed for the executions was on the north side 
of the town of Saugor, about a mile and a half from the 
gaol. ‘* Rooksut Doctor Sahib,’ ‘Salam Doctor Sahib,* 
were the salutations which I received, as I rode by the 
wretched tumbrils.which were jolting them to execu. 
tion. The gibbets were temporary erections, forming 
three sides of a square. The upright posts which 
supported the cross beams were firmly fixed in stone- 
masonry five feet in height. From either side of 
these walls foot-boards were placed, on which the 
unhappy criminals were to land on reaching the top 
of the ladder. The cross-beams were each provided 
with ten running halters equidistant from one ano- 
ther. As each hackery load of malefactors arrived, 
it was taken to the foot of the respective ladders, and 
as one by one got out he mounted to the platform or 
foot-board, Their irons were not removed. All this 
time the air was pierced with the hoarse and hollow 
shoutings of these wretched men. 

“Each man as he reached the top of the ladder, 
stepped out on the platform and walked at once to 
a halter. Without loss of time he tried its strength 
by weighing his whole body on it. Every one having 
by this means proved the strength of his rope with 
his own hands (for none of them were handcuffed), 
introduced his head into the noose, drew the knot 
firmly home immediately behind the right ear, and 
amid terrific cheers jumped off the board and launched 
himself into eternity! Thus in the moment of death 
we see a scrupulous attention paid to the preserva- 
tion of caste. To wait to be hung by the hands of a 
chumar, was a thought too revolting for endurance, 
The name would be disgraced for ever, and, there- 
fore, rather than submit to its degradation every man 
hung himself!” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Cosmo de’ Medici, by Mr. R. H. Horne, author of 
the * Exposition of the False Medium.’—To subject 
this tragedy to a deliberate criticism would be a 
fruitless expenditure of labour ; to deny its author 
the possession of talent and power, would be absurd ; 
but the talent is so largely alloyed with conceit, and 
the power so perversely applied to produce false 
ow Dector Sahib. Compliments to you, Doctor 
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effects, that the 


to admit the silane of either. 
temporaries have extolled Mr. Horne for working in 
the spirit of the old dramatists: to us he seems only | 


to have agonised after their quaintness of manner, | 
and, we think, the following specimens will rival | 
bear us out in our judgment. 


general reader cannot be expected | 


Some of our con- 


princes, Giovanni and Garcia, are described :— 


Datmasso. * * His virtues win all hearts. 
Corne.io. Except his brother's. 
Passato. Wherefore the exception, pray you? 
Dat. "Tis an old story, 
Which every teller varies to his mind, 
And ne'er relates it twice alike. 
Pass. Then might I 
Invent a version for myself? 
Dav. You might, sir. 
Some say that Garcia’s coldness to his brother 
Is but a crystal from Giovanni's ice, 
And hence congealment mutual is preserved ; 
While others, and myself among them, deem 
That Garcia's envy of his brother's worth 
Makes fret-work o’er his early-winter'd heart, 


And no bland gushes leap to proffer’d love. 


Pass. Doth then Giovanni love him ? 
Cor. Nay, how should he ? 
Think you the vine-pole to the north blast yearns? 
Who can love hatred ? 


In the following soliloquy, the confusion of meta- 


phor is remarkable :— 


Cosmo. If princes reason’d deeply on this life, 
Its cloud-like changes and sharp accidents, 
Subject as worms before the crown-pav'd paths 
Where Fate with iron foot-step blind-fold strides ; 
Or seeing, joys to crush our misplac’d pride : 
If we but measur’d glory’s transient life 


With the death-chamber where all earth-born power 


Struggles for moments, as the breaking chain 
Swings o’er eternity; should we not haste 

Our course to mend, nor dare to govern ill? 
T’ve made my crown despotic,—was that right ? 


The old 


hii. 


close 





now, 


A ball within my hand—but thus, alone 
Of all the states, from France and Spain preserv'd! 
Severe the means; the end must justify, 


And spread 


L a 





usurious 


P 


In the first, the rival 





Since I hold rule, I must first rule myself: 
— I've done it—sternly will hold on ; 

Nor passion’s self shall shake my balanc’ d soul, 
Thus with strong heart-felt justice counterpois‘d. 


With two more fragments drawn from the most 


passionate scenes, we must conclude our extracts. 


DucuEss. Where is he now? 
Would I could find him, for my trembling frame 
Tells me some dreadful things are hovering round 
Whose fall will make us shriek ere we know why! 
The Duke !—with mighty bounds this way he comes! 
And looks as though he had just seen a ghost ! 
What !—what !—if he be moved to leap the earth, 
Earth's centre's lost! [Retreats in terror. 

* * * * 


Cosmo (advancing slowly and abstractedly). 
My lofty and firm motives that once held 
United as the Alps, are changed i’ the acting 
To martyr’d ashes—staked humanity ! 
This world’s a bubble: see! where now it bursts, 
And men and things fly off, and melt in air! 
Yon spheres are temporal, and a yawn will end 
The Ptolemaic dream! Our brain's mere dust, 
Moisten’d and moved by rays and dews from heaven ; 
Soon dark—dry—void !—Creation’s final lord— 
Oblivion, crown'd with infinite blank stars— 
Inherits all! I've done a hydra wrong! 
Now will its monstrous constellation blazon 
My deed, till heaven dissolve ! 


Tales of the Martyrs.—There is very little skill 


shown in the management of these stories, and they 
are sullied by a spirit of bigotry and misrepresenta- 
tion, which renders them unsafe guides to church 
history. 


The Social Bearings of Education.—There are some 


useful hints in this volume, but they are not fully 
developed : the author has taken too narrow a view 
of his subject ; he confounds learning with knowledge, 
and creeds with religion. 


Britannia.This is a prize essay, written by the 


author of ‘Mammon’ to enforce the moral claims of 
seamen on the religious community ; it is written in 
an affectionate tone, and is well calculated to pro- 
mote the object for which it was published. 
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Overcast—light brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, Cloudy, 
A.M. Cloudy—light brisk wind. P.M. Cloudy. Evening, Light rain. 
Lightly overcast, with light brisk wind throughout the day. 
(A.M, Fine—light clouds with high Say, Rain early—high wind 
1 throughout the night. Evening, Cloud 
A.M. Light fog and wind. P.M, Cloudy. nities Very light rain, 
ows brisk wind throughout the day. 

ote 9 wind. sp. M. Fine—light clouds and wind, 


Evening, Cloudy. 
{Pious clouds—haze and wind throughout the day. Evening, 


yudy. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 
. .M. Cloudy—high wind, P.M. Overcast—bigh wind, Evening, 
Light rain. 
Fine—light clouds & wind throughout the day. be = Fine & clear. 
~ .M. pi cloudless—light wind. P.M. Overcast—light 
rain and w 
eunaae oe wind throughout the day. Evening, Cloudy. 


Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Cloudy, 
Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Very light rain. 
Overcast—light mist and wind nearly the whole day. 
Overcast—light brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, Cloudy. 
Cloudy —light brisk wind throughout the day. 


A.M. Fine—light clouds & wind. P.M. Cloudy. Ev, Fine & clear. 
A. ‘tna hal, ht clouds, with brisk wind. P.M. Cloudy—snow 
and hail 
Snare brisk wind. ‘Sharp frost during - bn a 
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Evening, Fine and clear. 
Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & clear. 


Tecninn, Fine and clear. 











Wote.—Each observation of the Barometer is corrected for Temperature, as also for Capillarity. The water in the Cistern attached to the Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometer was 
frozen inclusive. 
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THE POOR IRISH IN ENGLAND. 
By F. vow RaumEnr. 


following extracts, from a letter written by 
y. von Raumer during his last visit to England, 
way interest the public; themoreespecially, as they 
refer to a subject of great national importance. } 
London, 16th June, 1836. 
is still the point about which Ministers 
god Parliaments revolve in singularly complex orbits. 
{il the proper laws are discovered and applied, 
Britain, notwithstanding all its power, and 
gherwise healthy state, will never lose a feeling of 
yrous indisposition ; nay, this indisposition, if neg- 
jected, might i to a dang disease. * * 
Allow me to take, from many interesting and instruc. 
5 that ‘On the poor Irish in England, — 
totouch on the most essential points of its contents, 
god to add some few observations. 

In the first place, you will observe that the per- 
gos asking the questions, and the reporters, as well 
gall the persons in ted, are Englishmen ; 
ensequently, partiality in favour of the Irish is out 
the question. On the other hand, however, there 
jn0 reason to complain of partiality against the 
Imsh; though the experience and opinions of the 
greral persons naturally differ. Yet I could wish 
that some Irish, even of the lower classes, had been 
aamined ; things are often discovered in this way, 
which remain concealed from persons placed in a 
pore elevated position. 

The opinion that is the most generally expressed 
isthe following :—“ The immigration of the beggarly 
por Irish to England has a most injurious effect, 
ai should be prohibited ; for it reduces the wages of 
the English labourers, and corrupts their morals.” I 
lave always felt myself inclined to distrust positions 
ad assertions of this nature. Not to mention, that 
they often assume as certain the thing to be proved, 
wd then boldly argue upon it: that which is so 
poved generally fails to afford a sufficient ground 
fr the proposals and laws which are sought to be 
justified by it. * * Thus most Englishmen abide 
imly by the English point of view, and quite forget 
tat there is an Irish one. Or might we not reverse 
te above fact and inference, without committing 
ay fault against the rules of logic, and say—The 
immigration of the poor Irish into England is ex- 
temely advantageous, and ought to be encouraged, 
fr it increases the wages of the Irish labourers, and 
improves their morals? If the one gains as much 
the other loses, one compensates for thefother; 
tI am convinced that, in the end, and taking-all 
tyether, both parties gain. 

But I am running into the fault which I blame, 
ad begin with general positions, instead of giving 
ju depositions and facts. 

The Irish, says the Report, are satisfied with the 
lwest wages, and yet they are higher than in their 
m country. While, there, they gain sixpence, or at, 
fe most a shilling a day, they gain in England two 
athree shillings. A second no less important ad- 
Tatage is, that they obtain here constant, uninter- 
npted employment, which they can seldom depend 
gn in Ireland. They are ready to perform the 
manest and hardest manual labour, but many of 
fem become hawkers and petty dealers. 

The English and the Irish receive different day- 
tyes, only so far as they differ in ability. The 
imer, however, are on the whole more prudent 
tagers, and with equal gains live better. The 

require to eat meat, and to lodge comfort- 

ily; whereas the Irish are satisfied with potatoes 
ai herrings, and do not mind a dirty lodging: but 
ty are the more addicted to strong liquors, and 
inedress. On the whole, they behave either better 
tvorse than the English; they are either indus- 
tous, willing, clever, well-behaved,—or idlers and 
They, for the most part, marry early, 

te numerous families, and proportionably many 
tt, The women are considered as bad house- 
™es, and addicted to drinking and other excesses; 
ate, however, in general more chaste before 
mage than the English women, which appears to 





’s consequence of the ancient laws relative to ille- 
children. 

4s the English inhabitants are not inclined to 

muuch intercourse with them, they, for the most 

live together in certain quarters, which impedes 


the change to another and better course of life. 
Those whose morals were already corrupted before 
they left Ireland, generally become worse in England 
or Scotland, because they throw off all restraint, and 
soon perceive that the clergy here cannot keep them 
in check, like the Catholic priests in Ireland. The 
separation from parents, relatlons, and friends, has, 
too, a prejudicial effect in this respect. Those who 
come to England uncorrupted, generally improve 
here, because they are in constant employment, less 
exposed to want, and follow the good example of 
their fellow workmen. 

The transition of many country people of Ire- 
land to a town life in England, often injures their 
morals: on the whole, however, they have gained 
more than the English have lost by the new inter- 
course. Their mode of life can be gradually raised 
to a higher and better place in the scale of society 
only by rewards, example, instruction, kc. * * 

Emigration from Ireland takes place, and has 
increased—1. Because (as we have said) they who 
come over have better wages, and constant employ- 
ment; 2. Because many English country people do 
not like to enter on a town life; 3. Because the 
associations of English workmen to compel their 
masters to give them higher wages, have led to a 
demand for Irish labourers; 4. Because property in 
Ireland is less secure, and there are no poor-laws to 
provide for the destitute ; 5. Because the expense of 
the passage is so reduced since the introduction of 
steam-boats, that they generally pay only a shilling, 
and often only sixpence a-head. * * 

Allow me to make some remarks on these facts: 
—1. There is no essential difference between the 
English and Irish with respect to intellectual or 
moral capacity; and the differences which appear 
here and there, may be best lessened,—nay, wholly 
removed, by employment, education, reciprocal in- 
fluence, and equal treatment. 2. The rate of wages 
is by no means determined only by the number of 
the labourers, but, in the last instance, far more by 
the possibility of paying wages out of the surplus 
amount of the profits. Thus, for instance, it would 
be very foolish to believe that if the number of the 
workmen were suddenly reduced by one half, the 
wages of the remainder would be doubled. 3, The 
lower the wages, the more easy is it (independently 
of other circumstances) to maintain a competition 
with other countries, and to extend the manufactures. 
This result has been partly produced by the Irish 
workmen, without reducing the wages so low that 
the workmen could not live on them. Or, if they 
were in some degree reduced for the English, they 
are increased at least in the same proportion for 
the Irish. 4. The influx of the Irish has been as 
advantageous to the farmers, in harvest time, as to 
the manufacturers. 5. Mr. Alexander Carlisle, 
cotton-manufacturer in Paisley, seems to have found 
the medium of the whole matter,—to have hit, in 
fact, the right nail on the head, when he says—* The 
immense beds of coal under our feet, and (if we 
may so speak) the inexhaustible mine for labour in 
Ireland, form, together, one of the greatest secrets of 
the almost unparalleled prosperity of the country.” 
Nobody denies this with respect to coals, the inor- 
ganic wealth of the country; but I am convinced 
that in a few years the same idea will prevail re- 
specting the value of the riches which the country 
possesses in animal power. 

Von Raver. 





BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Durine a casual visit to the British Museum 
in the course of the present week, we were grati- 
fied by perceiving an important change which the 
Trustees have made in the arrangment of the an- 
tique sculptures. Hitherto it has been the practice 
to put them up anywhere and anyhow, without 
reference to their original destination and position. 
Those, which on the ancient monuments were placed 
high above the spectator, were here brought down to 
the level of the eye; and metopes and friezes, 
which, with their architectural embellishments and 
accompaniments, formed one rich whole and appro- 
priate combination, have been placed in the British 
Museum without reference to such propriety of cir- 
cumstances, and stuck against the walls as so many 
abstract discordant masses. We have often 
that the entire entablature of the Parthenon had not 








been constructed high up on the walls of the Elgin 
room, or along one side, and the metopes placed in 
their appropriate position between the triglyphs. 
Then we should have understood their meaning and 
adaptation of purpose. We are now led to hope 
better things; for the Trustees have had the series 
of plaster casts taken from the marbles of the 
Temple of gina, placed in their regular succession, 
in the tympanum of a pediment, with the hori- 
zontal and raking cornices enclosing the figures, as 
in a frame. It is an admirable method of conveying 
an archeological lesson, even to the most ignorant, 
and thus the marbles become instructive to the 
visitors to their full extent. We cannot but regret 
the limited space within which the whole is confined, 
and we would entertain a hope, that the curators 
will not be stopped short in the experiment, but be 
allowed to introduce the other accompaniments of 
the complete horizontal entablature, the group of 
the apex, and the pictorial enrichments of the 
mouldings, which are as well known to Grecian 
travellers, as the marbles themselves. We would 
have our country take the lead in matters of,taste 
as well as science, and in art not wait to be taught 
by our active and persevering neighbours, the French 
and Germans, who are pushing their investigation of 
the polychrony of ancient art to a great extent. 





PROTECTION OF COPYRIGHT. 
Paris, March 30. 

The Count de Segur, president of the Commission 
charged to examine the question relating to Literary 
Property, has presented its Report to the Minister. 

The Commission (says the Report,) thought it best 
at first to set aside the question of principle. But 
the liberty of discussion forced attention back to the 
subject, and the Commission was led to decide on the 
three following questions :— 

Ist. Ought published works of art, science, or 
literature, to be considered the absolute property of 
the writer >The Commission decided in the affir- 
mative. The preamble of past laws, and the spirit 
of all deliberations, mark this property as the most 
sacred of all others, and that most deserving the sup- 
port of laws protecting property in general. 

2nd. Ought this property to be transmitted with 
the same rights, to the heir of the author, or to 
whomsoever he pleases to concede it ?_The Com. 
mission also decided in the affirmative; admitting, 
however, that on the death of the author the pro- 
perty of the heir underwent a modification. Society 
had acquired a right to enjoy the work, of which the 
heir had no right to deprive it. 

3rd. Ought property, thus modified, to be per 
petual or temporary ?—The Commission, like that 
of 1823, inclined to the principle of perpetuity; but 
the difficulties in carrying this principle into execu- 
tion were found to be insurmountable, and the Com- 
mission therefore decided that property in Arts, 
Sciences, and Letters, should be but temporary. It 
then became necessary to fix a limit to the night of 
heirs, and the Commission, concurring in opinion 
with the Commission of 1825, decided to restrict it 
to fifty years; a period which would probably outlast 
the lives of the widow and direct heirs, and is in ac- 
cordance with the opinions of Cuvier, Laine, Four. 
rier, &c. It remained to reconcile the rights of heirs 
with the interests of the public; and, after long dis- 
cussion, the Commission resolved to secure to the 
representatives of the author, the quiet possession of 
his work during a period of fifteen years; after which, 
if it be not reprinted, a mise en demeure and citation 
before the civil tribunal is authorized, in order to 
compel publication, and preserve the rights of the 
proprietor. ‘ 

As regards Dramatic works, which have a double 
existence—as printed, and as represented; they are 
in the first respect, assimilated to other literary pro- 
perty; in the second, the present regulation is left 
standing, which entitles the heirs of dramatic authors 
to a certain sum at each representation, without re- 
stricting the period. Works of art, design, music, 
&c. are entitled to the same protection, and subject 
to the same laws. But artists are not allowed to 
sell or reproduce copies of what they have already 
sold. The contrefagon is to be considered as a spu- 
rious edition, and the Commission recommends the 
penalty of imprisonment, together with the payment 
of indemnity and fine. 
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Berlin, March 20. 

The Council of State is at present deliberating on a 
law for protecting intellectual property and the rights 
of authors. Not content with affording protection 
against spurious editions, it is proposed to protect the 
author against the booksellers, and to establish as a 
principle, that the sale of any MS. entitles the book- 
seller to no more than one edition: this exhausted, 
the property is to recur to the author, and so on with 
second or third editions. It is not likely that this 
clause, however benevolently intended, will have any 
im t effect, as it can so easily be evaded. 

itherto dramatic authors have been unprotected 

in Germany. The divers royal, ducal, grand-ducal, 
rincely, and national theatres, represent plays of 
iving authors night after night, without remunerating 
them, and even the theatre at which a new piece is 
first produced pays but a trifle. Prussia, however, has 
drawn up a law protecting dramatic authors, not un- 
like that of France, and has presented it to the Ger- 
man Diet, to be recommended by it to the several 
minor states. She is also about to do the same with 
the censorship, which is on the point of being remo- 
delled, and means to present her scheme for the 
adoption and imitation of other states, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have now but a few weeks to wait, before 
we see what our brethren of the easel and the pencil 
and the modelling tool have prepared, wherewith to 
garnish their new habitation in the National Gallery. 
Of course they have been more than usually active ; 
and many rumours have reached us, promising a 
brilliant Exhibition. So be it: but we shall particu- 
larly rejoice to notice the appearing of any young 
genius, for our old well-tried friends in the world of 
art are falling around us day by day—the last being 
Mr. Constable, whose death we regret to record ; 
this took place after a short and sudden illness. His 
loss from the company of landscape painters will be 
severely felt: though, in the pursuit of one particular 
effect, he may sometimes have crossed the bounda- 
ries which separate truth from mannerism, there is 
an air, a sunlight, a freshness about his pictures, 
which give interest to subjects even as simple as those 
he loved to paint. As a man, Mr. Constable has 
died regretted by a small but attached circle of 
friends. While we are speaking of the vacancies 
made by death in the band of our academicians, we 
should {also notice, with satisfaction, the recent ap- 
pointment of Mr. Wilkins as Architectural Professor, 
in the room of the late Sir John Soane. 

A change, too, is about to take place at the British 
Museum—we mean the resignation of the head-libra- 
rianship by Mr. Baber, in consequence of his having 
received church-preferment incompatible with the 
duties of that office. We allude to this to express 
our hope that the translator of Dante, the Rev. H. 
Cary, now second librarian, will succeed him—accord- 
ing to usage—and, in the present instance, in recog- 
nition of claims of no common order. 

A new professorship of Moral Philosophy has been 
founded in the Dublin University ; the Provost 
and Board have departed from the usual routine of 
giving professorships to Fellows only, and have con- 
ferred the present on Mr. William Archer Butler, 
who was the first medallist in the new metaphysical 
and ethical course. This unusual appointment has 
given general satisfaction, and it is likely to produce 
a beneficial effect on the great body of the students, 
by showing that the permanent honours of the uni- 
versity will for the future be open to meritorious 
exertion. 

Among other recent losses in the world of litera- 
ture, the death of Don Joaquin Lorenzo Villanueva 
must not be forgotten. He died among us at an ad- 
vanced age, an exile for the sake of his liberalism. 
Our readers will remember the character of this dis- 
tinguished writer, given in Galiano’s Spanish litera- 
ture (Atheneum, No. 340), in which the high praise 
is awarded to him of writing purer and more idioma- 
tic Castilian than any contemporary author. 

The French company began its performances on 
Monday last. M. and Mad. Allan, Mad. de Ruel, 
and M. Lafont, are the principal stars at present. 
Mad. Jenny Vertpré and M. Vernet are shortly 
expected. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH. ARTISTS, is Open daily from 10 in the Morning until 
a Fy had fag nb 


8.5 og ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, Patt Mat East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY, the 
24th instant. Open each Day from 9 till dusk. Admittance 1s.; 
Catalogue 6d. R. HILLS, Se 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 6.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P., in the chair. 
—John Burnet, Esq. was admitted a Fellow. 

The Rev. William Walton, of Hexham, North- 
umberland; and Richard Westmacott, Jun. Esq. 
were proposed as candidates. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows: 
Rober Hunter, Esq., John Forbes Royle, Esq. M.D., 
and Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, R.N. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘ Further Observations 
on Voltaic Combinations,’ by John Frederic Daniell, 
Esq. Professor of Chemistry. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 1.—The Right Hon. C. W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P. President, in the chair.—Captain T. B. 
Jervis was elected a member. 

Mr. Henry Wilkinson read a paper, on the causes 
which produced the pattern, or watering, on the cele- 
brated sword blades of Damascus. After alluding to 
the ancient renown of the Damascenes in the manu- 
facture of swords, and the general belief that the con- 
quest of Damascus, by Timour, in the 14th century, 
and consequent dispersion of the workmen, had 
caused the secret to be lost, Mr. Wilkinson observed, 
that, in the remote times when this celebrity was 
obtained, all Eastern countries were greatly supe- 
rior in arts to those of Europe; and that the ex- 
cellency of the swords of Damascus had been much 
exaggerated from this cause; but that the estimation 
accorded to them was not warranted by our present 
experience, as swords of better quality might be now 
manufactured at a twentieth of the price. The at- 
tempts at imitation of these swords had been almost 
all directed to the external appearance alone; i. e. 
the watering, or jower, which Mr. Wilkinson consi- 
dered had never been successfully produced. From 
several years’ attention to the subject, he had reason 
to believe, that the natives of the East were either 
totally ignorant of the cause of the desired appearance 
themselves, or that they made a mystery of that 
which was, in fact, none. 

Several attempts had been made in Europe, all of 
which had proved failures; they have improved neither 
the appearance nor the quality of the blades; and, 
in general, had done no more than produce a cer- 
tain external watering, which might deceive a person 
unacquainted with the real sabre. From this con- 
demnation he excepted the process of Signor Cre- 
velli, an Italian, which was calculated to produce 
blades of great beauty, and equal to any ever made 
at Damascus; though he trusted he should be able 
to prove, that Signor Crevelli’s process was not that 
of the Damascene manufacturers. Mr. Wilkinson 
here explained the process adopted by Crevelli, which 
consisted of a peculiar intermixture of iron and steel. 
He illustrated his explanation by pieces of lead and 
copper, bent into the required shapes. Another 
method had been adopted in Georgia. It consisted 
in twisting alternate lamine of iron and steel, and 
welding them together; the process was well-known 
in Europe, but it produced a metal totally unfit to 
form the edge of any cutting instrument. A few of 
these were made by Goork, of Teflis, almost all of 
which were in the possession of kings. The one on 
the table had been made for the Emperor of Russia, 
by whom it had been presented to the Jate Shah of 
Persia; it was given by his Majesty to Colonel Hart, 
on whose death it was bought by Sir John Campbell, 
for 35/. In all swords of this sort, the damasked 
portion was simply an ornamental band, introduced 
near the back of the blade, being, as before observed, 
unfit to form a cutting edge. 

The real cause of the jower of the Damascus 
blades, Mr. Wilkinson conceived to be, first, the 
nature of the iron employed ; and, secondly, the mode 
of converting it into steel. This he explained as 
being done by imperfect fusion and agglutination, 
and cementation with charcoal in small crucibles; 
























































































the produce of which was, a very good steel, cryuta, — thi 
lized variously, and probably mingled with Tiny extent 
portions of the metallic bases of the earths em; e what 
in the operation. The jower exists in the steel ity, MA ™ th 
and it would be impossible to make a sword of thy ga dr 
steel, without obtaining the Damascus figure, ht, pkey basi 
Wilkinson had examined a cake of steel from Cuteh, jdails, howe' 
and found that it could be tempered without diff. gdof diagran 
culty ; and that it exhibited, when cut, the Damasey A paper ‘( 
pattern, as it also did when forged into a bar, It Ls * by 
was a curious coincidence, that the trade between _ 
Cutch and Damascus was formerly direct ; ang ; The vicinit 
was consequently highly probable that the &y. ish slat 
rian workman obtained his celebrity from a men e, an 
casual circumstance, which would not have The Hippt 
if he had obtained his steel from a part of India able tracts, b 
where the facture of it was conducted on adiffer, of Smyrna, 
ent principle. It should also be remarked, that jp furtali, and 
consequence of the small size of the cakes of ste} ists of g 
furnished by the Indian market, three, four, or eye, wih black a 
eight cakes were required to make one sword blade, all 
These cakes must of necessity be drawn into depoaits con 
welded together, laminated, and doubled again ang guth from § 
again ; which process would increase the intri the southern 
of the pattern; and even the indentations of th sof opinion 
hammer, and clumsiness of the workmen, would pri 
combine to increase its diversity. Mr. Wilkins de. The 
concluded by observing, that in these processes al] a yellowish 
the required varieties would be obtained ; and that stothers th 
the figure of all genuine Damascus blades was the Jian Islar 
result of nature, and not of art. black flint, ¥ 
After the reading of the paper was concluded, Mr, # garis are in 
Malcolmson stated, that he had that morning seen J insive beds 
a piece of steel from Nirmal, a place in India cele MM of the basil 
brated for the manufacture of that article; the I igt in som 
greater part of the steel of that place went to Russia; [i ye inclined 
and much was employed in the making of sword longed enti 
blades. The process of manufacturing the steel of deposit at th 
Nirmal, was described in a paper by the late Dr, I sch store of 
Voysey, published in the first volume of the Journal 9 gf preserva 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. twelve spec: 
Mr. Wilkinson observed, that he had no doubt, & Yerium, Ol 
that other Indian manufacturers produced steel of 3 dyte. This 
similarquality to that he had been describing. He # be more 
also said, that he had seen at the East India House, # quse, in th 
a manuscript, he believed of the late Mr. Moorcroft, # yater limes 
describing a mode of bringing out the pattern on & j the alter 
the steel, without the use of acids. It consisted in pincipally 
suspending the polished metal in a well, about six IJ pmetimes 
feet deep, and funnel-shaped, at the bottom of which fngments 
was placed a quantity of warm litter: the acrid 9% \ader thar 
vapour arising from the dung brought out the damask # ie ford of 
in the course of a few weeks, without any of the dix mglomera 
advantages attending the use of acids. into slabs, 
The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. I eos fracti 
Wilkinson. parallel to | 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. ae 
March 22.—Rev. W. Whewell, President, in the J The par 
chair. tions on th 
A paper ‘On the supposed ancientstate of the North Ij wantry by 
American Continent, especially on the extent of an Jj ininage of 
inland sea, by which a great portion of its surface is Tj ions were. 
conjectured to have been covered ; and on theev- HH A letter 
dences of progressive drainage of the waters,” by Mr. @@ fir Charle: 
Roy, was commenced. The obj 
April 5.—Mr. Greenough, V.P., in the chair. te non-m 
The reading of Mr. Roy’s paper was concluded. te due, ir 
The author of this communication having been Hj ns, yet 
employed in extensive surveys, especially in the lake Hi dmost ‘ind 
districts of North America, found, = — 4 tater, asce 
sections for professional purposes, that the coun the origin 
everywhere exhibited successive ridges which encircled itars, ? 
the lakes ; and, upon comparing sections to the north tm earth 
of Lake Ontario with others to the south, that the Hi mld gra; 
ridges exactly corresponded in elevation. The highest H ithe fiss: 
of these ridges is 996 feet above the level of the sea, HJ He is . 
or 762 above that of Lake Ontario, and connecting @ wins cann 
this elevation with the physical features of the great I because th 
valleys of the Mississippi, and the Missouri, Mr. Hi wt found 
Roy supposes, that the whole of the area, bounded # uture of 
on the west by the Rocky Mountains, from the table # neta) bei: 
land of Mexico, to the parallel of 47° of latitude—on 9 md not ir 
the north, by the barrier separating the head waters Hi wt in eit 
of the lakes from those of the northern rivers, and I ensiders 
extending to Cape Tourmante, below Qu 4 some ; 
on the east by the hills stretching through the United 9 nnlted £ 
States, to the Gulf of Mexico,—formed one vast D+ J ticity has 





land sea occupying 960,000 square miles. 
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Faring thus given the extreme height and sup- 
extent of the sea, the memoir proceeded to 
what progressive operations the author con- 

: the boundaries were broken through, and 
the waters drained off, till they were reduced to the 
basins,-forming the Canadian lakes. These 

details, however, cannot be understood without the 


_ ‘On the geology of the neighbourhood of 
§myma,’ by Mr. H. E. Strickland, F.G.S., was then 


The vicinity of Smyrna consists of limestone, and 
jsh slates, containing Hippurites, lacustrine 
al and marls, and trachytic rocks. 

The Hippurite limestone and schist form consider- 
ghle tracts, both to the north and south of the bay 
¢ Smyrna, constituting Mount Sipylus, Mount 
Tutali, and Mount Corax. In some localities it 
cosists of grey limestone, more or less associated 
with black and greenish schists, but in others it is 

almost solely of the latter. The lacustrine 
its constitute an extensive table land, ranging 
uth from Smyrna, and to the north of the bay— 
the southern base of Mount Sipylus. Mr. Strickland 
of opinion that they were accumulated in a basin, 
hounded principally by the hills of hippurite lime- 
gme. The table land is composed chiefly of white 
«yellowish limestone, sometimes resembling chalk, 
stothers the compact, secondary limestone of the 
Jian Islands, and contains nodules and layers of 
back flint, with quartz resinite. White and greenish 
narls are interstratified with the limestone and ex- 
tasive beds of gravel, especially towards the margin 
of the basin. The beds are generally horizontal, 
tut in some places, when near the trachyte, they 
we inclined. The shells found by the author be- 
lmged entirely to freshwater genera, but in the 
deposit at the foot of Mount Sipylus he discovered a 
teh store of vegetable remains, in the highest state 
of preservation, and consisting of leaves of about 
twelve species, which belonged to the genera Laurus, 
Nerium, Olea, Salix, Quercus, and Tamarix.—Tra- 
tyte. This voleanic rock Mr. Strickland ascertained 
t) be more recent than the lacustrine deposits, be- 
ause, in the plain of Pedikeui, it overlies the fresh- 
water limestone ; and because no pebbles of it occur 
inthe alternating beds of gravel. The trachyte is 
mncipally porphyritic and homogeneous; but it 
mmetimes contains numerous angular blocks and 
fagments of black porphyritic trachyte, much 
larder than the general body of the rock ; and near 
te ford of the Meles it contains a mass of quartzose 
nglomerate. In some localities the trachyte splits 
into slabs, from a foot to an inch thick, and the 
as fracture exhibits stripes of various colours, 
prallel to the planes of cleavage. These layers are 
weasionally accumulated to the thickness of 100 
fet, and are traceable laterally for as many yards. 

The paper concluded with some general observa- 
tims on the changes produced in the features of the 
try by the eruption of the trachyte, and the 
tninage of the lake in which the lacustrine forma- 
tims were deposited. 

Aletter from Mr. R. W. Fox, of Falmouth, to 
fir Charles Lemon, Bart., was afterwards read. 

The object of this letter was to prove, that though 

non-mechanical deposits in mineral veins may 
due, in part, to infiltration from the inclosing 
mks, yet that they might have been derived in 
imost indefinite quantities from currents of heated 
wer, ascending from the deeply-seated portions of 
te original fissures. Water in this condition, Mr. 
Fox says, would be highly capable of holding in solu- 
fn earthy or metallic substances, and, in ascending, 
wuld gradually cool, and deposit against the sides 
the fissures its mineral contents. 

He is of opinion that the formation of mineral 
"uns cannot be due to simple chemical affinity only, 

the accumulation of the metallic masses is 
wt found, in Cornwall at least, to depend on the 
uture of the containing rock, the ore of a given 
metal being sometimes found in granite or in elvan, 
ad not in killas; and sometimes in the latter, and 
wt in either of the forfner. On the contrary, he 
tmiders that the remarkable concentration of ores 
A sme rocks, in preference to others, may have 
malted from their relative positions ; but that elec- 
city has been the most active and powerful agent in 
(ernining the distribution of the contents of veins. 





Extracts from two letters on the earthquake in 
Syria in January last, addressed by Mr. Moore, his 
Majesty’s Cousul-General at Beyrout, to Viscount 
Palmerston, and communicated by J. Backhouse, 
Esq. and the Hon. W. T. H, Fox Strangways, Under 
Secretaries of State. 

The first letter, dated Beyrout, January 2, 1837, 
announces that the earthquake was felt in that city 
at 35 minutes past 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
preceding day. It was accompanied by a rumbling 
noise, lasted about ten seconds, and appeared to 
proceed from the north. No buildings were thrown 
down in the town, but seven or eight without the 
walls, and one or two lives were lost. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Beyrout the course of the river Ontilias 
was suspended, and mills, built on its banks, were 
deprived of water for some hours. When the stream 
returned, it was turbid, and of a reddish, sandy colour. 

During the day of the earthquake the atmosphere 
was close, and charged with electricity. Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer stood at 66°, but five minutes 
after the earthquake it rose to 70°. Four or five 
minutes after the shock the compass was still agitated. 
The oldest inhabitants did not remember so severe 
an earthquake. 

The second letter was written also at Beyrout, 
partly on the 9th of January, and partly on the 23rd. 
It contains detailed accounts of the damage which 
has been done to numerous towns and villages. At 
Damascus, four minarets and several houses were 
thrown down; and at Acre, part of the walls and 
some buildings. Saffet was entirely destroyed, and 
nearly all the population, amounting to between 4000 
and 5,000, had perished. The ground near the city 
was rent into fearful chasms, and up to the last 
accounts shocks were felt daily. Tiberiad was also 
entirely overthrown, except the baths, and the lake 
rose and swept away many of the inhabitants. The 
dispatch contains a list of 39 villages which had been 
totally destroyed, and 6 partially; and Mr. Moore 
says, it had been ascertained that the earthquake 
was felt on a line of five hundred miles in length by 
ninety in breadth. It was also perceived in the 
island of Cyprus. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 21.—The exhibition of plants, &c. con- 
tained some excellent specimens of Jrora coccinea, 
Berberis aquifolium, Dendrobium aggregatum, Eu- 
phorbia jacquiniflora, Nemophila insignis, &c.; and 
among the varieties of apple we noticed the Melo di 
Carlo, or Finale Apple, so much esteemed in Italy, 
but in this climate found wanting in all its high 
qualities of beauty and flavour. 

Knightian medals were adjudged to Mrs. Law- 
rence, for the Dendrobium, and to Mr. Priestley, 
gardener to W. Boyd, Esq., for the Euphorbia men- 
tioned above. 

Notice was given that the exhibitions at the So- 
ciety’s garden would this year take place on Satur- 
days, May 13, June 10, and July 8, 

The meteorological observations since the meet- 
ing on the 7th of March, were as follows: 

Barometer. Highest, March 14......30.378 
Lowest, Maych 11 301 
Thermometer. Highest, March I1...... 
Lowest, March 20 24 
Total Amount of rain...... 0.30 inch. 


Nomismatic Socrety.—March 16.—Dr. Lee, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The papers read were,— 

1. A letter addressed to the President, by Mr. 
John Williams, with a specimen, in iron, of the ring 
or bracelet money, named Manilla, which forms the 
commercial medium on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
and is usually manufactured in Europe,—the present 
being from the Birmingham mint, and the form 
similar to that of the ancient rings of gold, silver, 
and other substances, frequently exhumed in Ireland. 
Two lectures, on the rise, progress, and decline of 
the Greek and Roman coinage, to be delivered by 
Mr. Williams at the Society’s meetings of April 20 
and May 25, were announced. 

2. A communication, from Sir Henry Ellis to the 
President, on the monetary information to be de- 
rived from similar sources to that which elucidated 
the Pomfret shillings in the writer’s preceding paper, 
(reported in the Atheneum, March 18),—the news- 
papers of the times, hitherto overlooked by Numis- 
matic writers. In Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage 
of Britain, lst edit. vol. 3, p, 270, it is stated that 











certain patterns of farthings of pewter and brass, of 
the time of the Commonwealth, engravings of which 
are given in plate 31, figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15, “ were 
never put into circulation.” The issue of fig. 12, 
having on one side “} ounce or FINE PEWTr,” 
with the letters T K above an escutcheon, and on 
the reverse “ FOR NECESSARY CHANGE,” is, 
however, proved by a newspaper of 1654,’ among 
the king’s pamphlets in the British Museum. In 
*Severall Proceedings of State Affaires, No. 239, 
April 26, we read, “ This night are come out new 
farthings weighing a quarter of an ounce fine pewter, 
which is but the price of new pewter, that so the 
people may never hereafter fear to lose much by 
them; with the harp on one side, and a crosse on 
the other, with T K above it.” In ‘The Public In- 
telligencer,’ Oct. 22-29, 1655, the public are cau- 
tioned against taking crowns and half-crowns forged 
by Abraham Stapley, with the date of 1655; “there 
being none of that date in his Highness'’s Mint coined 
to this day, the 26th Oct.” This notice accounts for 
the absence of Commonwealth half-crowns of the date 
in question, which Sir Henry has vainly sought for in 
the cabinets of collectors. 

3. A letter from Mr. Cullimore to the President, 
containing remarks with reference to Mr. Akerman’s 
communication, read at the meeting of February 23, 
(Atheneum, No. 490), on the subject of Mr. Hogg’s 
notice relating to the Barberini inscription. Mr. 
Cullimore admitted the validity of the observations 
that Mr. Hogg had overlooked the evidence of me- 
dallic history, in ascribing the prenomen of Jmpera- 
tor to Claudius Cesar, and that the dates which that 
scholar has rejected were inserted by De Gozze from 
the coins struck in honour of the British triumph of 
Claudius. He is, however, of opinion, that from 
whatever authority Mr. Hogg has replaced the tribu- 
nitian and imperatorial indices of De Gozze by others, 
he was justified in rejecting the former ; because the 
remaining consular date of the inscription fixes it to 
a.p. 51, when Claudius was the fifth time consul, and 
Caractacus was exhibited in chains at Rome; whereas, 
the coins de Britannis refer to the personal triumph 
of Claudius of a.v. 44, as sufficiently proved in Mr. 
Akerman’s work ‘On the Coins of the Romans re- 
lating to Britain.’ These, which bear no consular 
date, as appears by the example given in that treatise, 
and in the same writer’s valuable catalogue of in- 
edited Roman coins, were, no doubt, struck in the 
interval between the third and fourth consulships of 
Claudius, a.v. 43 and 47. It follows that, whether 
the Barberini inscription has reference to the triumph 
of a.v. 44, or to a second triumph a.p. 51, as Mr. 
Hogg has in a great degree proved, the date of its 
erection in the fifth consulship, chronologically se. 
parates this record from coins previously issued, and 
at a period when Claudius did not hold that office. 
The question is of great interest, but chiefly depend- 
ing on medallic evidence. The writer leaves it in 
the hands of the gentleman whose paper has called 
forth the present remarks, and whose extensive nu- 
mismatic inquiries peculiarly qualify him for the 
undertaking. 

4, A memoir by Mr. Akerman, ‘ On the Coinage 
of the Ancient Britons.’ Ina paper on this question, 
which appeared in the 2nd number of the Numis- 
matic Journal, the writer commented on Cesar’s ob- 
vious deficiency of information, when he asserts (De 
Bell. Gall. vy. 12,) that the Britons, on his arrival 
among them, “ instead of money, used either pieces 
of brass or iron rings of a fixed weight,” as evinced 
by the improved coinage of Cunobelinus, the father 
of Caractacus, compared with that of a ruder, although 
undateable period. On the present occasion the 
writer entered at large on the question, in proof that, 
contrary to the hastily-formed opinions of high 
numismatic authorities, including Eckhel, Sestini, 
Mionnet, &c. the native British coinage is a very 
ancient one, long preceding the Roman invasion, as 
determined by the examples discovered in this coun- 
try, which have been by many writers referred, in 
common with the coins of Cunobelin, to the Gaulish 
series, but which, in the types and characters of art, 
are totally different from that series,—besides that 
they are never found in France. Mr. Akerman ad- 
mitted the probable contemporary use of the ring or 
bracelet money mentioned by Cesar, and which is 
discovered in such abundance in Ireland, to make 
up the deficiency of the coined currency: engraved 
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examples of the former accompanied the memoir, of 
the form of the African Manilla, which, it is evident, 
formed a primitive and very general medium of com- 
merce—(see also Sir W. Beetham’s paper, Athenaeum, 
No. 490). That these rings, which are found in 
nearly all the metals, besides other substances, were 
used for personal ornament as well as for the pur- 
poses of commerce, the writer inferred on several 
proofs, and among them adduced the weighed ear- 
ring and bracelets of Rebecca, from Gen. xxiv. He 
next adverted to what has been considered the wheel 
money of the Gauls previously to a regular coinage ; 
engravings of which were given. These he views in 
the light of amulets or charms, rather than as a 
coinage; the wheel, or cross within a circle, being 
common among the sacred symbols of antiquity, and 
not unfrequent in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of 
Egypt. It is, besides, found stamped on the coins of 
Gaul, Britain, and other countries. 

The memoir was accompanied by engraved ex- 
amples of many inedited coins of the ancient Britons, 
together with descriptive catalogues, in which the 
oversights of Ruding and other writers were pointed 
out and rectified. 

5. An essay, by Mr. S. Sharpe, ‘ On the Coins of 
the Ptolemies.” Among the remarkable results of 
hieroglyphic discovery, is the fact of there being no 
indication of a coined currency previously to the era 
of these princes, notwithstanding the proverbial riches 
of the ancient Pharaohs, and of their cities of Thebes, 
&c. commemorated by Homer, Tacitus, and other 
writers, whose accounts, more particularly that of 
Tacitus relating to the inscriptions which the priests 
translated by command of Germanicus, lead to the 
supposition of a metallic equivalent by weight in the 
age of Rameses. The hieroglyphic character for 
money is in the form of a loop, which reminds us of 
the Manilla already alluded to. 

The Ptolemaic coins connect themselves with the 
system of the ancient Egyptians, by characters which 
prove that in their issue the native customs were held 
in respect, as in all other cases, by the Greek dynasty. 
There is the eagle, or hawk, representing equally the 
divinity Horus, and the title Phra, Pharaoh or king. 
This emblem Mr. Sharpe connects with the Lagid 
title Lwrnp—saviour, or avenger—the god Horus 
being called “the avenger of his father” on the hie- 
roglyphic tablets. We find the Lotus, the hierogly- 
phic symbol of Lower Egypt, where the Greek lan- 

was spoken, and it accordingly stands for the 
word “ Greek,” on the pillar of Rosetta,and no doubt 
also on the coins. The honour in which females 
were held by the Lagide, as evinced by the heads of 
the kings and queens appearing together on the coins; 
their joint deification under the title of “ brother 
gods,” and their apotheosis during life, are likewise 
strictly Egyptian, and proved by Egyptian el 


of various exotic insects were exhibited by Lord 
Prudhoe, including the queen of workers of the white 
ants, with the foundation of one of their colonies. 
The Secretary called the attention of the meeting to 
the state of some of the pictures in the National 
Gallery, which have been attacked by insects, and 
read some extracts from the Parliamentary Report 
upon that subject. Various remedies were proposed 
by different members present for destroying these 
insects. He also took the opportunity of cautioning 
agriculturists against the employment of a powder 
recently advertised, and which was held forth as pos- 
sessing the power of preventing turnip seed, when 
steeped in a solution thereof, from being attacked by 
the turnip fly, and which, from what has recently 
been discovered concerning the habits of that insect, 
is totally unfounded. Mr. Raddon exhibited speci- 
mens of lepidopterous larve, found in great quan- 
tities in a wheat-stack near Bristol, in which they 
had produced much damage by devouring the grain. 
The following memoirs were read: 1. Observations 
upon the Economy of one of the species belonging 
to the family Cynipida, residing in the flat circular 
galls on the under-side of oak leaves, and which have 
been considered by many writers as fungi; by Mr. 
W. Smith. 2. Extracts from a letter, addressed to 
the Secretary, from Van Diemen’s Land, by Mr. R. 
H. Lewis; containing various observations upon the 
natural history of that country. 3. Further obser- 
vations upon the Economy of the Elm-destroying 
Scolytus; by Mr. W. Spence. 4. On insects and 
the larve of insects found in the human body; by 
the Rev. F. W. Hope ; accompanied by figures of 
many species of insects obtained from the human 
body, and by an extensive series of tables, illustrative 
of the different cases of Scolechiasis, Canthariasis, 
and Myasis. The last-mentioned paper led to a very 
extended discussion, in which the author, and 
Messrs. Bell, Owen, Bracy, Clark, Dr. Blundell, 
and others, took part. Certificates in favour of the 
Earl of Burlington and C. F. Jephson, Esq., M.P., 
were read. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





The coins are, besides, dated in the years of the 
reigning prince, according to the custom of the native 
kings in their inscriptions. The high number of 
—_ 49, on some of those of Philopater II., might 

ead to a suspicion of the date being in the years 
from the death of Alexander and accession of Philip 
Aridzus,—none of the Ptolemies having reigned so 
long a time, were we not assured by Porphyry that 
Euergetes II. added the twenty-five years of his pre- 
decessor to his own reign, so that the latter, which 
was no more than twenty-nine, numbered fifty-four. 
The Greek A, which precedes the dates on the Lagid 
coins and manuscripts, is agreed to stand for AvcaBag 
orAvcaBayrrog, an old Greek word found in Homer, 
which the writer interprets “ the coming of the wolf,” 
and supposes may refer to the rising of the dog-star, 
by which the Egyptian year was measured ; although 
he does not insist on this hypothesis, which would 
not apply to the Macedonian year, found conjoined 
with the Egyptian on the Rosetta inscription. He 
concludes with a table of the weights of Ptolemaic 
coins, in which the Greco-Egyptian drachm is de- 
termined at the mean of 107 grains, from a number 
of examples in the Pembroke collection, weighing 
from a quarter of a drachm to four drachms each. 





Entomotocicat Societry.—April 3.—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S., in the chair—vVarious dona- 
tions of books and insects to the Society’s library and 
collections were announced ; including specimens of 
the very beautiful Chiasognathus Grantii, from 
Cheloe, presented by C. Darwin, Esq. Specimens 











Sat. Westminster Medical Society,....... Eight. p.m. 

Mon. Royal Geographical Society ........ Nine. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society..... cose iP. Eight. 

Tues Society of Arts (/dlustrations)...... ight. 

* ) Civil Engineers...... eoccccccccccce Eight. 
Zoological Society (Scien. Business) 4 p. Eight. 
Medico-Botanical Society.........+++ Eight. 

We Literary Fund ......ccccscccsccccces Three. 

*} Society of Arts ...cccccccscscccccce Eight... 
Graphic Society .......+s+seeeeeeees Eight. 

( Royal Society ........sscceccccccses i p- Eight. 
Tuvr.- Royal Societyof Literature.......... ‘our. 

(Society of Antiquaries .........0s+0+ Eight. 
Das Astronomical Society .......+++-+0+ Eight. 

‘a * (Royal Institution .........seeeeeees 4 p. Eight. 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE, 

This Evening, LA SONNAMBULA; and FAIR ROSAMOND. 
On Monday, THE MAID OF ARTOIS (Isoline, Mrs. Wood) ; 
with THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS (Florinda, Mdlle. Du- 


vernay) ; being for the Benefit of Mr. Bunn. 
Tuesday, A Grand OPERA, and a variety of Entertainments. 
Wednesday, RICHARD THE THIRD (Duke of Glo'ster, Mr. 


orrest). 
Thursday, An OPERA in which Mrs. Wood and Mr. H. Phillips 
will perform. 





FRENCH PLAYS, LYCEUM. 
On Monday, M. Dugets will make his First Appearance in LES 
DEUX MANIEREs. 
Private Boxes, 4/. 4s. and 21. 3s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Dress Boxes 
in the Second Circle, 6s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Pit, and Amphi- 
theatre, 3s. 





Kine’s Tueatre.—Donnizetti’s (sixtieth?) opera, 
‘ Belisario,’ was given this day week. The libretto 
follows the original story about as nearly as the 
opera-wrights usually keep to the historians. The 
music is beneath criticism—the weakest work of a 
weak writer; and the performance (with the ex- 
ception of Signora Giannoni’s very impressive acting 
and singing in the part of Antonia) quite worthy of 
the music. A Signor Inchindi, not long since a 
favourite bass singer at the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
made his début in the principal part. The most 
extended stretch of our charity could not make us 
give one obolum of our praise to his * Belisario.’ 





Puaitnarmonic Society.—The third was a capital 
Concert, the band, led by Mr. Mori, and conducted 
by Mr. Potter, being in its best and most careful 
humour. The slow movement of Beethoven's Sin- 











fonia in a, which opened the first act, was enon. 
after a brisk contention among the audience_ty 








































































































































































































ear it was taken too fast. The other symphony MM chan we 
Mozart’s in G minor. Willman played Weber, fp 2 7 
adagio and allegro for the clarinet in the firs act: AR wleeted out Cf 
and Mr, Loder led a quartett by Haydn in gi the Cin 
second—the overtures being Cherubini’s * Lodojhs Mf “umes of the res 
and a MS. composition of Mr. Potter's to ‘Gyn, 
beline.’ This, we are sorry to say, though wri air 
with its composer's usual cleverness and orchestai MM Sout Maintai 
knowledge, we could not admire ; the opening motip, Im Parents: om 2) 
has been used some hundreds of times before. Ty, as al 
singers were Mrs. Wood—who sung her favourij Her R« 
scena * Si lo sento,’ from ‘ Faust,’ and, save fora way Hes 
of proportionate fire in the last passages of the aha 7 Roy 
executed it brilliantly—and Miss Masson, who é&. p isa 
served even more applause than she received for her {the lsth day of 
admirable and expressive performance of Hayén\ The ht Hot 
cantata, ‘Ombra del caro bene.’ Besides they. J 
Mr. Balfe sung the bass aria, ‘ Tears of Sorpoy: TheRight Hone 
from ‘The Crucifixion’; and, with the ladies ju: fm Tie Right F 
mentioned, the terzetto, ‘ Esci omai,’ from ‘ Figan) the Ric 
Bisho) p of Exe 
Crasstcat CuamBer Concerts.—Weare inclingl tg ie 
to think the fifth of these Concerts almost the bes [i 1 ight Hon 
of the series, We are sure that Mr. Mori and his MM 1 Right Hor 
party never played better together than in the quar reitent Hor 
tett by Beethoven; nor did we ever hear the violin HV... ht Ho 
primo more successful than in the Sonate Concertante, The Vice-C 
dedicated to Kreutzer, by Beethoven. Madam To tothe 
Dulcken took the pianoforte part, making the sloy JM Tickets (20s. 
movement a little too slow. The other instrumenta|  Beofthe Tes 
pieces were a quartett by Mozart, a quintett by [society's Of 
Onslow, and a preludia and fuga (Bach) for piano- 
forte and contrabasso, by M. Benedict and Signor on 
Dragonetti. The former is very clever as a maestro, HE Pre 
and accompanies excellently ; his solo performances, I ie i 
however, are but coarse and ineffective. uses which 
Business itsell 
—_— being comer 
MISCELLANEA OF lems 
Fossils MM. Arago, De Blainville, and Cordier, 
have proposed to the French Academy of Sciences 
to encourage the further researches of M. Lartet, 
near Sansau (department of Gers) by supplying the val 
necessary funds. The results this gentleman has hha & 
already obtained are most interesting, and would #]  (Sundayex« 
doubtless be much more important if they were HE = 
undertaken on a larger scale. They belong to the bons, al 
tertiary formations, and exist in a prodigious quantity. be ] 
Among many others are Dinotheria, Mastodons, a: 
Rhinoceroses, Pachydermata, Ruminantia, Paleo J inptonshire 
theria, Carnivora, Rodentia, and Edentata. The # Pun’ fy 
most remarkable of these remains is a lower jaw, 9 copedia, 451 
apparently exhibiting the dentition of certain mon JM fitectura 
keys, and, judging from its size, it probably belonged gj -Man’s Bib 
to an animal more than three feet high, and must J jalpy’s Del; 
have been contemporary with the Palzotheria, &. hg 
Gold.—A M. Legrand proposes to treat scrofulous nus—Britis 
diseases with preparations of gold. The Arabs were [iJ iverson; 
the first people who recommended this metal to be # 0s" i 
used internally, and M. Legrand considers it as one J (harta—Boc 
of the strongest of all stimulants. He has been re Mj {Uses 
markably successful in his experiments, even when J iy ee 
the patients have laboured under all the disadvan- J swtk, upon 
tages arising from want of cleanliness, and extreme ™ 
indigence. 
Marocco Leather.—The following is the methodof @ ), 2X7 
preparing the marocco leather at Mogadore. Wash Xo.906, H 








the skin in fresh water, take away all the fleshy par- 












































































































































ticles, mix together two pounds of alum, two pints 3 vol 
of butter-miik, two or three handfuls of barley meal, Hitewe 
and spread the mixture on the inside of the skin; voit of 8 
fold it and press it well, and then leave it for two @ ywist,®, 
days. On the third day wash it in sea water, and Wis Pi 
i P ‘ : f roche jy Sissbrok 
hang it up; then spread upon it two pounds 0 fois —Bul 
alum, powdered, and leave it for two or three days, SEN 
then dry it in the sun; sprinkle one or two pints of (is Mon 
fresh water on it, fold it, and let it imbibe the water for J jrsnecm 
two hours, then spread it on a table and rub it with @ HE 
pumice or rough stone, to make it soft and pliant. E the 
a 0 
perty of th 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Ss superia 
R. M. shortly.—J. P’s (of Plymouth) letter not received Conese 
till three weeks after date. oF oe 
In our report upon the Suffolk Street Exhibition, we — ae 
accidentally ascribed the pictures of a Conference in = ae to be { 
Shades, and Moth robbing the Squirret’s Nest—shiet hibit the 
are by Mr. J. P. Davis—to his namesake, Mr. R. the Arti 
Davis. atalogu 








G. J.—We do not undertake to return MS. poems. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











——~ ADVERTISEMENTS 
pISTS’ CLUB.— At a GENERAL 


NG of the CLUB, held on the 30th of March 
Ts awarded to Mrs. C. B. 
te 


ihe Premiun rs 08 as ioe wiser of 
for a convivial society. Silver Medals were 

ae best galtee sors of three other songs, which 

- out of 217 received, as best calculated for the onect 

wleet oC Club has in view ; their names are G. E. Inman, J. W. 

=. and John G - rood. ante se’ ave Papers containing oe 

idates wil estroyed unopened. 
names of the rest of the SOH PARRY, Ressreer Secretary. 


AINT ANN’ “4 aOCIETY SCHOOLS, 
Brixton Hill, and Aldersgate, for Pigcating. C lothing, and 
holy | Maintaining the C Shildren of Poor and necessitous 
area! m all parts, whether Orphans or not, more especially 

; Ne edants of thoes who have —_ L- a ‘days. 
= Inder the patrona; 

Their Most Gracious MAJES STIES, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess VIC’ FORIA, 
FEET eae ecndgravine of HESSE HOMBERG, 
Highness the Landgravine o' 

Her Roy’ Ro 7 al Highness the Duke of SUSSEX, K.G. 

The 128th ANNIVERSA RY of this Institution will be cele- 
at the London T Tareem, Bishopsgate-street, on FRIDAY, 
¢ of Apri 
ie bday of April next the Earl of DENBIGH in the Chair. 

Toe Be ramittec have the an gg announce the following 

itewards. 


The Right Honourable the Earl | Hen 
the Lord 





Thomas’ Hope, Esq. 
Charles Alexander, Esq. 
George Atkin 

William re teeny Esq. 

Le Grice Bohun, Esq. 

Charles Bleaden, Esq. 

Samuel B. Brooks, Esq. 

qgbe Be Bright, Esq. 


Brown " 

William Day, Esq. 

Robt. des. Gray, Esq. 
Philip Green, Esq. 

Samuel Alphonso Leeks, Esq. 
James Powell Eq. 


f Oxford. 
rene Hon. Lord Viscount 
B Tachi Hh Hon. Lord Viscount 


rte Right Hon. ‘Lora Henley, 


me 

ht Hon. Sir L. Shad- 
- Pett Heo. Six L Samuel, Rix, 

mn. William Ashley. John pene Weli , Esq. 
Joseph Brotherton, Esq. M.P. | John West, Esq. 
Tickets (20s. each) may be obtained of the Stewards; at the 
Bar of the Tavern ; _ < 

WARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Sec. 

Society's Office, 2,Charlottesrow, Mansion House, 








~~ TO BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


HE Proprietor ofa RETAIL BOOKSELLING 
and STATIONERY BUSINESS in one of the most fashion- 
able parts. of London, is desirous of DISPOSING of it. The 
cuses which induce this desire are not connected with the 
Business itself, which is one of great promise, the customers 
being numerous and of the — respectability. Full parti- 
alse will be given in reply toletters from Principals, addressed 
¥., Messrs. Ward & Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 








Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION. OF BOOKS, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
3B, Fleet-street, THIS pay (April 8th), and6 following days, 
(Sunday excepted ;) includ 

ue MISCELLANEOUSand LAW LIBRARY 

of a BARRISTER; the LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN, 
deceased; also a CONSIGNMENT FROM PARIS: 
Among which are, 

Musée Frangais, 4 vols. mor—Galerie du Due 
(0rleans,2 vols.—Blomefield’s Norfelk, 5 vols.—Bridge’s North- 
wptonshire, 2 vols.—Hoare’s Ancient *Wiltshire, 2 vols. L. P.— 
Dibdin's Typographical Antiquities, 4 vols. L. rp. mor.—V oyag' 
Pitoresque de la France—Cooke’s pomest. 2 vols.—Rees or. 
dopedia, 45 vols. half-russ. by Herring—Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities, 5 vols.—Cathedral Antiquities, 6 vols.—Nicholson’s 
Architectural Dictionary, 2 vols.—Harleian Miscellany, 10 vols. 
~Mant’s Bible, 3 vols.—Supplement to the Britannica, 6 vols.— 
Ns Works of Pennant—Moule’s English Counties, 63 Nos.— 

"s Delphin Classics, 144 vols.—CEuvres de Voltaire, 68 vols. 
p.—Waveriey Novels, 48 vols.—Dibdin on the C lassics, 2 vols. 

L.P.mor.—Reed’s Shakspeare, with Ayscough’s Index, 22 vols. 

nss.—British Poets, by Parke, 54 vols. calf—the Works of Bacon 
on, Gibbon, Hume, Smoilett, Fielding, Hooke Russell, an 

Robertson; also ‘of Tillotson, Hooker, Pearson, Horne, Elsley, 

ogan, Hurd, Mosheim, Burnett, Sherlock, Shuckford, &c.— 

pecere Law Books—Series of Reports, the Statutes from "Magna 

kson Civil and Eastern Law—The remaining Copies 
dCabbe’ s History of the English Law—A few Prints, Copper- 

plates, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 

Bork, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 


MODERN NOVELS, TR earn ETC, 
Being the Duplicates of a’ 
EXTENSIVE CIRCULA TING BRAR 
by Messrs. GRIMSTON ‘ HAV ERs, at their Great ‘hom, 
No. ey 6, High Holborn on MONDAY, April 10, 1837, at half- 
ock precisely 
(‘oMPRISTN G several Copies of Irving’s Astoria, 
3 vols.—Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs, 3 vols.—Mr. 
Midshipman Easy, 3 vols.—Kattlin the Reefer, 3 vols.—Tremor- 
én Cliff, 3 vols. —Tales of the Woods and Fields, 3 vols. —Sey- 
nour of” Sudley, 3 vols.—Margaret Ravenscroft, 3 vols.—The 
Uevuted, 3 vols.—Marston, 3vols.—Mrs. Armytage, 3 vols.—The 
cian, 3vols.—Priors of Pr ue, 3 vols.—Lives of H. More, 
Picton, 2 vols.; Mrs. Hemans, 2 vols. Salt, 2 nn 3 
Mingbrokce 2 vols.—Raumer's England, 3 vols. ~ Data's f 's Dan 
twis.—Bulwer’s France, 2 vols.—and many other POPULAR 
WODERN BOOKS, &c. &c., the whole clean and in excellent 
tndition.—May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
*s* Money advanced, — the utmost attention paid to the 
Arangement and Sale of Libraries, Small Parcels of Books, 
Duplicates of Circulating Libraries, Engravings, &c. &c. 


‘THE Public are respectfully informed that on 
4 the 17th and sl of APRIL NEXT, a .wenenitcent Collec- 
tenof ORIGINAL D: AWINGS BY BONNINGTON, the Pro- 
pety of the late Mr. .* B—, a connoisseur well known for 
issuperior judgment and excellent taste in the selection of 
Yorks of art, will be offered FOR SALE in Paris, HOTEL pgs 
CowsTss.A1 RE s-Priseurs, PLace DE LA Bourse, No.2. This 
Collection is remarkable fora variety of subjects, seldom met 
with in the works of any single artist: Historical subjects, Land- 
ebe to Pieces, Domestic Scenes,—interior and exterior, &c. 
found in this Collection, of which all the drawings ex- 

Bit the pe er talent and richness of design of this highly- 


Catal ~ to be had in London of MM. Paul and Dominic 
canes fab, Bed 








ORK and NORTH of ENGLAND 

FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY King William- 

street, London, and High Ousegate, York. Established 183. 
LONDON hn 

G. Aid Young, Esq. M.P., Chair- yt Hai 


ulkele PFobnsot. Poa 
Mt Forster, Eea., Deputy-Chair- if. Ke 
man. 


on 
ae rye Ee 


John Norbury. 
Alex. Bannerman, Es 
Edward T. Wie, 


J.W. voy hy 
Sir James — ) 


John Parker. 


Messrs Coutts & Co. Thos. & 1 Esq. 
Valuer. 


Th. Marsh’ Nelson, Esq. Mr. James Jury. 
LIFE ASSURANCES 
are effected by this Company at the lowest Premiums that can 
with justice and safety be adopted; and 
FIRE ASSURANCES 
at more favourable rates than ese of any other Office in the 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be had at the Offices as 


above, or of any of ies ents. 
ND BARLOW, Managing Director. 


SOMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 


ANNUITY Ccomrany, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. tied i & Laas 





Wm. Goodenough Hayter, Esa. | Robert Palk, Esq. 
Charles Johnston, Esq. William Unwin + 
John T: ree Kemble, Samuel Smith 

ioe 2 * haw Lefevre, Le Marchant "a Esq. 


Sims, Esq. 


rau 

John Deacon, , John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

The Premiums of this O, have been computed to afford the 

public the advantages of Life Assurance upon low and secure terms. 

Officers in the Army or Navy when in active service, Persons 

afilicted, or who are cash to soeiioms in tropical or other h 


Jast published, 
TH FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


0. 37. ° 

Black & Armstrong, or “Booksellers to the King, 8, Wel- 
lington-street North; and Richter & Co. 30, Soho-square. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 


This day is published, No. IX.—LII. o! 
HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 





Conten: 
1. The Statesman, by H. Tay- 4 ‘Lora Wharneiite’ s Edition 
lor. of Lady M. W. Montagu. 

2. En alish Musicians. 8. The Vixen and Gea 
3. Military Reform. 9 r 4 s Residence in Nor- 
4. Fonblanque’s England under 
10. chapman’ s Safety Princi- 
x es of Irish Stes 
ll. Pa 


Seven Administrations. 
5. Figtions of the Clergy on 
ragmentary History of 
French Revolution. 


hurch Reform—Charges 
12. Committees of the House of 


ot the Bishops, &c. 
“Crom- 
omm 
13. Doings of the Radicals. 


Bulwer's Tragedies: 
well’ and ‘ La Valliére.’ 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


uy | YHE 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 

Contents :—Biography of English Churchmen ; No. 4, Tyne ale 
~A.Sabbath in 4 pring—Repentance (A. Hare. )— 
Christian's Prove urch of Enel: “m, Missionaries :TheChae 
tian’ $ ae rist our High Pri e Pari: 

—A Village Sermon on the Tacs Creed—Lord 
Faith—Short SOatlines of the History of the World, No. 3—. 
nard ond Costus. a 4—With Pepracts re om Comper, Cecil, 

Edite oe e Rev. T. K > 
Rector of (oan. want and late Yellen fa Trinity College, 
e. 


London: J. Rivington, St. Paul's Church and 
WwW an ot Be Pull Mal oat, 


*,* The First Volume ™ be had, price 3s. in cloth boards. 





Just published, No. IV. price 8d. of 
POOR CHURCHMAN’S 





climates, are assure: rates. 

Assurers may contract — ~~ +- Premiums in any way most 
suitable to their circumstances or convenience 

Every facility i is piven for the completion of Assurances. 

a and all requisite iniemetin may be obtained 
at the Office SAWARD, Secretary. 


Atas issURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1308. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
ADDITION made to their Policies every seventh year, or an 
equivalent REDUCTION will be made > in the future payments of 
emium, at the option of the Assured. 

The following Table shows the total Additions made to 
Policies for 1000. effected in London, or through an Agent in 
rest e Seitein, which had been in force for the 14 Years end- 
ing 1 








Amount that has been 
Total Amount 

of Premium paid no G2 8 

the 14 years. | Party’s death. 


Age at 
commence- 
ment. 





30 £373 | 18 | 
40 as | 8 | 4 
50 oe | 13 | 4 | 
60 891 6 8 


The next Valuation willbe made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 

Assurances for Short Periods may now be ) etteated § in this 
Office at considerably. reduced rates of Prem’ 

FIRE DEPA NT.—In addition to the t benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the advantage of an allow gnce for the loss of Rent of 
Buildin Ss peace untenantable by Fir 

LiCl qi due at nad Day, should be renewed within 
shes ays from that perio: 

The C ows pany’s Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the ca Lie in the are. who are autho~ 
rized to report on the a aren of Lives proposed for Assurance. 

65 DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 

92, Cheapside, London, oy Mane 1837. 


AST MODE of SECURING the BONUS 
EQUITABLE POLICIES b ee UNITED KING- 
DOM “LIF E ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, London ; established by Act of Parliament, for As- 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Grant- 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 
Honorary Presidents. 

Lord Viscount Glandine. 
Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart.j 

















Earl of Errol. 

Earl of Courto 

Earl Leven a ‘Melville. 
Lord Viscount Falkland. 

Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 


James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairm 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the follow- 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, and well 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Policies, 
January 1, 1840, and, by adontiog it, aa only will that object be 
attained, but they may avail themselves of continuing the in- 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present age, whatever may be oars state Otheaith. after having 

received the bonus of the Equitabl 
When an insurance is for life, haifthe Premium may remain 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually from 
the Policy, or paid off at. convenience, it being perfectly under- 
stood that, ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
have no claim on him forthe portion of the Premium that is 


un 

fine a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole period 
of life at 3/. 10s, 6d. per cent.,and by paying 1/. 15s. 3d. for the 
first five ‘years, he may discontinue his insurance as soon as he 
has received the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 
for life as above explaine 

his Company grants “Liberal Annuities upon aes < of 65 and 

upwards to parties th ut n every 
information will be afforded o m personal application at the 
Qatce, or by letters addressed 4 the pogeont irector, Edward 

Boyd, Esq., 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 











Now medy, with views aa the feetcegane, Santa Barbara, San 
SE ENT ond Edition of the ¥ 
OVE NTS. ‘of t the. BRITISI i LEGION ; 
with ai ES on the CONDUCT of GENERAL 
EVANS, including the recent Advance upon Astegarraga, 
Hernani, &c. 
By! MAJOR RICHARDSON, x S.F. 
Author of * Ecarté,’ * Wacow a? 
London: simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’- oount J. Macrone. es 





St. James’ pes c-ognare; ; E. Wilson, Royal Exchange ; and to be ha 
of 





4 bes — BRITISH MAGAZINE, and MON THLY 


ER of pei scious and ECCLESIAST: 
INFORMATION for APRIL. 


Circular Letter of the Leading Cont Rabbi, ia London to the Jewish 
Congregations in England—Dr. Lingard and Wilfred— 
ings in Monasteries—Disposal of igher Church Preferment— 
Church Matters—Conversion of Roman Catholics—Church 
the Fethers—Baptiem by o Immersion—Justin Morty he 3 9 
cord Newspaper—Sacred Poetry—Correspondence—Miscellan: 
—Reviews of Boo! me News—Events ‘of 
the Month, and the usual variety of information interesting to 
the Church and Universities. 

J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
Place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287, Regent- 
street 





st published, price 
TEPHEN'S. ‘EPISCOPAL MAGAZINE and 
ECCLESIASTICAL JOURNAL for APRIL. 

*,* The object of the Ep1scopat Macazine is to defend 
and illustrate the sober doctrines of the Church of land, 
whose principles are advocated, enforced, and explained, so as 
to be level to the most unlearned, without bigotry or intolerance, 
for the opinions of others 

Contents: Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the 
United States of America—Virginia (continued)— oper ssons, 

—Correspondence—Oxford Popery and the ~~ 

Re 9 agg for the Ecclesiastical Commissio: 
Sacrificial Character of the Eucharist—Church of Ly | 
gazine—Paintings of: pe a re Zeal without nowledge 

—Chure 42 Intelligence—Diocese of Edin- 
burgh—Diocese of jituary. 


Edinburgh: T. B.Stephen. London: R,. Groombridge, Panyer- 
alley, Paternester-cow, 





Preparing for publication, 

NHE GUIDE—a Samaped wonky Newspaper 
L —addressed to all classes ; i Price 
Prospectuses to be obtained o' dy. Agents and Booksellers, 
will be issued in the course of the week. Commentator sat and 
Advertisements to be forwa: to H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 

Office for publication will be at the corner of Catherine-street, 
in the Strand. 


THE ec agen EXAMINER, 
BLISHED AT LICHFIELD 
On Friday Pron ony on? in other ay of the County on 
Saturday Mornin 
HE STAFFORDSHIRE EXAMINER, esta- 
blished at the beginning of last year, aos increased in cir- 
culation aang ond customary pepenkons. It isthe yr jae a 
supporting Liberal voca that 
reform which is the basis of our ay oy —-t, an aol 
the gre ground of the support given by the country to his Majesty's 
inisters 
The STAFFORDSHIRE EXAMINER need not sa: 
obtain the support of every independent individual 











more to 
» Tich or 
poor. than that it advocates the cause of rich and poor r alike— 
the cause of the whole body politic, and net of any where 
class, Under such circumstances, those whi 2. a ess — 
politics will reflect that, in yielding such a pa: 

contribute to the important end of the existence r ao rt ler 
organ in a part of the country where no one will deny that a fear- 
less, honest, and straightforward exposition of popular princi- 
ples, - nomens oy necessary. 

With such ober and a success so far unprecedented, the 
STAFFORDSHIRE EX AMINER recommends itself to headers 
and Advertisers—circulating within a district of aay miles 
round, containing not less than half a million of souls. The 
number of copies circulated averages more than 1100 weekly. 

*,* Advertiosmente and Ci ications are ested to be 
addressed to the Editor of the S dshire E » Lich- 
field. Letters to be post paid. 


HE BRITISH STANDARD, publishing 
weekly on SaturDay, and wilfully impeded in its circu- 
lation by the combined efforts of certain influential Newsmen, 
has contained come of the most powerful and interesting papers 
ever printed. T eminiscences of the Bedford Family— 
tory of the Holland Family—Pa rs on the Cheaeh. Be | Rates 
and Tithes ; Profligacy of the igs, Designs of the R adicals, 
Addresses to Conservative oe a on all subjects 
and Observations on the Corn Laws, Imprisonment for Debi 
Lill, and all the leading topics, render this publication second 
to none in political importance, influence, and utility. 
Commencing on the Ist of January, it ofiers a complete record 
of every event of consequence; and the 13 mombons already 
pybliched, Sern a complete Conservative Library and Register 
the Th 
°"Published by T. Hayman, 343, Strand. The set for the quarter 
eady complete, price 5s. ; s continued on Saturday evenings, 5d. 
Advertisements received till Friday evenings; and sent postage 
free to any part of the Kingdom. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





blished, price Is. 
EPLY to oS CONTRASTS ’ by A. WeLBy 
Foow — a ANCHITECT. 
nm: J. Masters, ersgate-street. 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Neonrt. 
Just —_ in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 3ls 
ISO ae L. e PRAFECT; or, the y arene 
off their S 
An Historical Narrative, exhibiting the Citizens of old Rome 
in a point of view, which if not particularly favorable, may be 
more consonant with trath and reality than the notions which 
we have imbibed from the writings of the commentators, or 
w have 1 scour, into us by the pedagogue's rod. 
Smith, Elder & ca combi 
Recently published, pri 
GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE; with a an Arpendix os on spe Anomalies of Verbs. 
German Teacher to the Gee of Camb: 


ridge. 
a printed fur Whittaker & Co.; and T. Stevenson, 


To be had of 











Pore is published. price 65 
HE FIRST HREE SECTIONS of NEW- 
'ON’S PRINCIPIA, with an Appendix ; and the NINTH 
and ELEVENTH SECTIONS. 
ted by the Rev. J. H. EVANS, M.A. 

Fellow or st John’ ae Collars Cambridge. 2nd editi 

mbridge : printed Parker, University Printer, for 
a; #2 Stevenson, Cambridge ; and Rivingtons, and Longman 





is day is published, price 
TREATISE on the THEORY of STATICAL 
COUPLES ; to which is added, a simple Method of In- 
vestigating the E ‘Mipticity of the Earth, considered as a Hetero- 
geneous §) Th 
e Rev. CHARLES PRITCHARD, M.A. 
La ellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
2nd edition, with dinemtions and Additions. 
mbridge: printed by John William Parker, University 
pam for T. ieveneen, Cambridge ; and John W. Parker, 
West Strand. Leo don. 


This day is published, price 10s 


AA agate and ALG BRA; combining 





the most im: ant Parts of those Subj ects, in 
ndious form, with avarietyof Sramples, and allthe SEN AT Ee 
SE EXAMINATION APERS t have been pro; 
re the last six Years to Condidates for the Ordinary B. 


Embridge : pobliched b & Hall, and T. Stevenson; Whit- 
taker & Co., and Simpkin London ; and Talboys, Oxford. 

Key to the above may be had of the same 
Publishers, price 5s. 


Just published, illustrated with Hightecn coloured Plates, by 
H. Alken, and T. J. Rawlins, price 25: aa bound, 

HE LIFE of the late JOHN MYTTON, Esq. 

of Halston Shropshire ; formerly M.P. for Shree 
heriff for the Counties of Salop and crores » Major of 

the North Shropshire Yeomanry Cavalry ; with Notices of his 
flunting, Shoo Shooting. Driving, Racin , Eccentric and Extravagant 

edition, rere d and enlarged 





ordinary to adorn a tale, but oy a a moral, may this extra- 
wins iece of biography be read—and Yead with advan- 
ost ‘prety young man in the country.”’ 
kermann, 191, Regent-street. 
THIRD EDITION. 
blished. STR 2s. 4 in a convenient pocket size, 
LL ABSTRACT of the HIGHWAY 
nr. Sth and ro etna IV., cap. 50, with NOTES, 
and a copious INDEX, for the Use of Surverors ‘and others. 
HENRY CLARKE, Solicitor, 
Clerk to the Magistrates of Langbaurgh East, in the North 
ding of the County of York ; 


— Lit. Gazette. 








im ust 


AND PUBLISHED AT THEIR REQUEST, 
And at the Request of the iegiirates of ngbaurgh W Vest, 
and Whith Sipsed, in the said Riding ; and of Stockton, in the 


Corondon: Simpkin, Marshall, & © Baines & N 
impkin, Marshall, ‘o.; Baines " 

Leeds; and sate had of all Booksellers abeniapes 

BY AUTHORITY. 

n Monday will be published, 
REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS ap- 
pompted pe inquire inte the _Bepetionbiiity and Expedi- 
of Consolidating the partments conngeted 

the CIVIL ADMINISTRATION Mf THE ARMY 
which i is added, the EVIDENCE of the DUKE of WELLING. 
TON. Price 2s. 6d. 
Just published. 


A List of the Officers of the Yeomanry Cavalry of 
Great Britain. Dated War Office, January, 1837. Price 2s. 6d. 
Observations on the Practice and the Forms of 
District Courts Martial, with reference to the Mutiny Act = 
1836, and existing Regulations. By a Field Officer. 2nd edit. 
Clowes & Sons, 14, Charing-cross. 


STREAM OF HUMAN LIFE. 
d edition, POM ayes and im Nip _— 78. 6d. 
tHE ECONOM HEALTH; of, the 
TREAM of ae x LIP, from = Cradle to the 
Grave: with, Reflections, Moral, Poy cal, and yhilocopbical, 
on the successive Phases of Human ee he Maladies to 
— ait are liable, aod fhe Dangers that may be avoided. 
ES JOHNSON, M.D,, Physician Ext. to the King, 
By the same Author, 
2. The Influence of Tropical Climates on European 
Constitutions. 5th edition, price 18s. boards. 

. An Essay on Indigestion, or Morbid i Sensibility 
of the Stomach and Bowels, as the Source of various Diseases, 
mental and corporeal. 9th edition, price 6s. 6d. 

4. Change of Air; or, Pursuit of Health, through 
Le ae Seitseriand, and Italy. New edition, greatly enlarged, 





ies 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound, price 5s. 
 — VE S T 


T L; 
and other POEMS. 
By HENRY VERLAN Esq. B.A., St. John’s College, 


m' " 
John Macrone, St. “ames ote 


POHR'S NEW ORATORIO — 


E. 
t ‘THE C 
at cae 


to announce . 
lished ao i, and may Be had ai 


La 
30s. 

Select ‘ Bieces from thi is Oratorio, and the separate we 

also ‘The Last Judgment,’ and * The the separate 8 Prayer,’ 





iE SOC in 1 vol. 8vo. pri 

HE SOCIAL BEARIN GS < of EDUCATION 
its Moral and Political Importance, &c.; with Historic: 

Tilustrations of its Power, exemplifying the Necessity and Ad- 

vantages = the timely Formation of the Christian Character. 

* Mr. ys deserve ver; eat attention for the 
rincipies! he so ‘abl advocates, and the istorical illustrations 
ear with powerful interest on his graver propositions.” —Lit, 

Gazette. 


—— 
TO LOVERS or THE FINE ARTs, 
To be di dof by i of U. 1s, each 


GPLENDID. DRAWING, 
J. MARTIN and R: WESTALL, R.A. 
Cost 15002. 








SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY. 
This day is published, eee | ate, Xf Third and concluding 


ACRED HISTORY. “of “the WORLD, philo- 
sopbicall aly considered, in a Series at Lote to a Son. 
RON TURNER, F.R.S. and R.A.S.L. 
ondon : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 
Of whom may be had, the Two previous Volumes, price 28s. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price que le Guinea} with Seven Illustrative Etch- 


by W. Dyce, Esq. 
IGHLAND RAMBLES,/«& 
and LONG LEG rps TO SHORTEN rig WAY. 
By Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER. 
Author of* An Account ofthe Morayshi re Floods,’ "Lochandhu,’ 
Jolfe of Badenoch. , 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Pn & Co. London. 


HE MARQUIS. a PULESLEY® Ss 
DESPAT 

The THIRD VOLae E of those’ = portant State Papers and 

interestin Comre pondence, corrected, arranged, and OMENS 

by LORD WELLESLEY, ‘edited by Mr. MONT RY 

ARTIN, one dedicated, by special command, to a ae is 
now ready, at the Publishers’, Messrs en! 

. Of whom may be had, VOLS. I 

,. [V., which completes the Marquis's Todian’ : 

ment, is nearly through the press. 


This day is published, t+ tos 27 A see with letterpress, 
KETCHES of WEST” "IN {DIA SCENERY ; 
with Illustrations of Negro Character, the Process of 


Making Sugar, &c. 
By R. ae. 
London : 


PIGOT’S COLOURED VIEWS. 
Just published, in demy tte.  Bateo &. Part I., to be tinued 























ses to be had at Churton's Library, 26, Holles-etreee 
— ere, 
PHILLIPS’S MINERALOGY.—_NEW EDITIOx, 
This N ELEM published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 
MENTARY "INTRODUCTION 
MINERALOGY: comprising 2 Notice of the Charaetin 
and Elements of Minerale; with ecounts of the Places 
Ciscumejenees | in yah are fou ant 
By WILLIAM PHILLIPS FE PLS. M.G.8, 
ourth edition, considerabl 
By ROBERT ALLAN, F.R.S 
A i-~ey b +) 7 zt Co. ; 
Co.; Tegg & Sons; Simpkin & Co.; 3; and C, 


This day is published, in feap. 8 a 
is day is pu af. in fe — oe [ignette, 6s. in cloth, 
IVES of Eminent FOREIGN STATESMEN, 

G. P. R. JAMES, 
Containin rn de H. Cardin is ; Cardinal 
on i; Jobn William, Duke of Ripperda. Albe 
Forming ig Vol. 89 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Moore’s Ireland, Vol. 2, will form Vol. 90 of the 
above, one be published on the Ist of May. 
London: Longman & Co. ; and John Taylor. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF COAST SCENERY, 
This day i 5 PORT Rin 2s. 6d. ii “RB Part of 
INDEN and RBOURS gf 
GREAT Ba. with Views a “ mp 

Headlands, Bays and Fishing Stations on the Coast, 

Part 6 cqnteine Ti. Vi ag illustrative of PorTsmouts, from 








Pethe oS 
or Es plished | in ‘Monthly Parts, each Pteening, Fie 
Large Plates, engraved in the first style of art by M 
E. te) from Drawings made on the gas expressly for the 
‘Artists of distinguished talent 
w plain proofs in royal 4to 4s. India Proofs, 5s, 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-sireet. 





SERIES of VIEWS: in the ISLE of WIGHT: 
embracing Delineations and Descriptions of the interesting 
and Pespansouse Scenery with which this Garden Island most 
strikingly abo art will contain Three Plates, beau- 
tifully Scoured: from the Original Drawings. 
London: published by J. Pigot & Co., 59, Fleet-street, and 55, 
Fountain-street, Manchester. 


This day is riy in? 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and WORKS of the 
late RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN SINCLAIR BaRT. 
By his Son, the Rev. JOHN § INCLA R, M.A 
Pe Coll. Oxford, . R.S. 
Author of ‘ Dissertations Vindicating the Church of England,’ 
* Essay on Church a a &e. 








In the press, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations and a Map, by 
= of a part of Asia never before laid dove 4 


J TRAVELS of Messrs. MOORCROFT 

MR. a GaeaEck, ia the FANIAB, LADAER, KAS. 
t t uropean 

sellers, r te ae Teo thie pa Le 


Prepared for pablicotion by H. H. WILSON, 
Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 
‘joho Murray, Albemarle-street. 
‘0. 16th Edition, with considerable Additions, 12s, 
EDICAL GUIDE; for the Use of the Clergy, 
Heads of Families and Seminaries, and Junior Practi- 


tioners in Medicine ; embracing the Discoveries of the most 
t Contingat} American, and British Practitioners, 


Professor of 








an 
Printed_for William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, London. 


Just + sonar 

vols. price 30s. 
HE POETICAL WORKS: ‘of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. A New Edition. 


In 2 vols. illustrated by 128 Vignettes, price 2, 2s. boards, 
Poems, by Samuel Rogers, Esq., comprising | the 
* PLEASURES of yeMony. ** HUMAN LIFE ’ ‘ITALY,’ &c. 
Each Volume may be had separately. 





1 vol. price 9s. cloth, 


The Poetical” Works of Thomas Campbell. 


A New Edit! 
Edward Monee, on er~street. 
NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
By Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
EVENINGS WITH 
RINCE CAMBACERES, 


Ssconp Consvu L. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits _ N 





and Cambacéré 





HUMA N’ LIFE, 
By the Author of ‘ Tremaine,” and ‘ De Vere.’ 3 vols. 


1 
AUSTRIA Bt. > bad rl BOSTALANSs 
DA NUBE “AND THE IMPERIAL STATES. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of the Emperor Ferdinand and 
Prince — 


MEMOIRS oF. A PEERESS; 
Or, THE DAYS OF FOX. 
Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 3 vols. 


v. 
‘$e BTTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By THO MAS, CAMPBat At, ee, 
Aut hor of ‘The Pleasures of > &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., with Eleven Piates ofS enery, &e. 
JUST READY, 
GENTLEMAN JACK: 





8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


A NAVAL STORY. 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ &c. 3 vols. 





On 18th March was published VoLUME THE First of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 
Rainburgh: ROBERT CADELL. London: JOHN MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 
Votums THE Sxconp on Monday Ist May. 


RICHARD REECE, M.D. &e. 
loads on: Longman & Co. 
n 1 vol. 8vo. new Edition, 12s. cloth, 


L A008; or, MANY THINGS IN FEW 


By the Rev. C. C. COLTON. 
London: 1 Longman & Co, 
Of whom may 


had, 
Treatise on Happiness. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


NEW EDITIONS OF JANE cag a Ss a 
Published by Longman, Rees, 

ONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY ; with 

a CONVERSATION on the STEAM ENGINE. 9 vols, 
12mo. with Plates. 12th Raition, 14s. boards. 








Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 12ma 


8th Edition, with 23 Engravings, 10s. 6d. bds. 


Conversations on Vegetable Physiology; com- 
prehending the Elements of Botany, with their , soplieation 
iculture. 2 vols. 12mo. Plates, and Edition, 12s 


4. 
Conversations on Political Economy. 
Edition, 9s. hds. 
In 4to. new Edition foleresé. wi with a new set of Plates, 2l.; 
HIS on PICTURESQUE DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURE, in a Series of Designs f for Lodges, 
Gamekeepers’ Cottages, and other Rural Residence 
y 


UNT, Architect. 
London: Longman, Bett Orme, 


12mo, 6th 





Brown, Green, & Longman. 
the same Author, 
Designs for Parsonage. - Houses, Alms. Houses, & 
4to. 21 Plates, 21s.; India Proofs, 31s. 
Designs for Lodges, Gardeners’ “Ficus, &e. &e, 
i the Modern or Italian style. 4to. 12 Plates, 21s. ; India Proofs, 


 Bxemplars of Tudor Architecture, ada) 
Modern Habitations; with details selected from An 
fices. 4to. 37 Plates, 21. 2s.; India Proofs, 
On the Ist of April was published, 

HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

Part II. Price a. The work is also published in Weekly 
umbers, price 
The Pictorial ‘Bible, Part XIV. Price fe The 
work is also published in Weekly Nessbery, price e 6d. each 
First Volume has been issued, price 17s. 6d. andsomely b 
n cloth ; and the Work will be completed in Three Volumes. 


The Musical Library, Part XXXVIi. Price2s 


&c. 


ent 1 





INSTRUMENTAL, and four of Vocau Music. 

gaiformly bound, with ornamental titles, ayo — 
ny 0 e vo! umes ma rehase separate 

of each a Series, price 10s, 6d. ack; the last two of each Series 





yo : Charles Knight & Co, #2, Ludgate-street, 


This Part completes the Work, in four handsome Volumes of 


SIXTEI 


it EMINES 
wards of 100,000 
Henry Colb 


a 
GIRDLEST' 





MOUTH, from 
taining Five 
aly for te 
oft, 5s, 


era 


THE ATHENZEUM. 





MR, CHARLES HEATH'S NEW WORK. 
blished, in royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. Part IX. of 
net GALLERY, containing 
the princi Female Characters in the Plays of the great 
fae engraved m Drawings | a = the first Painters. 


1, Constance Bn 

2. Katherine . 

a royal sto. 4s; india Proofs, Ss. tga Plates may be 
L ph » bi coloured, 2s.; plain, Is. 
wad ily Charles ‘ Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


HISTORY OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
day is is pane. outlay printed in avery large volume 
-_ wards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price 33s. 


wees 





ecescecees Meade 





R. BURKE'S NEW PEERAGE 
and BARONET. ‘AGE for 1837; 
ing all the recent Creations, and many new and im- 
iculars, gbtained from, Official Communications, 
Paricolar, Family Records, &c., forming altogether 
yost COMPLETE, the MOST CONVENIENT, and, at the same 
time, THE CHEAPEST Work of the kind ever presented to the 


3 ice 4s. 6d. of doce republication, yoy smaller T, 
part Il, it all the Armoria cpa Bearings, &c. of — 
MR. BURKE'S HISTORY OF 
THE LANDED GENTRY: 
TO BE COMPLETED IN 
OxTsEs MONTHLY PARTS, at 4s. 6d. each. 

ied = nad Genealocical Aeccant of ALL 
THE EM a pio ILIES IN THE KIN ere and up- 
wards of 100,000 Individuals AS wit 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Maciborough-ctrest. 


Fi tem 
GIRDLESTONE” S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 

published, in 8vo. price 9s., the Second nw, containing 
al Leviticus, Numbers, and De Deuteronomy, o' 


E OLD TESTAMENT, with a Commen- 
gary, consisting of short Lectures for the daily Use of 


By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
Ipthis Edition of the Bible it has been one chief object to sup- 
ies with an Exposition for daily Reading. ~ he Scrip- 
qe is divided into paragraphs of convenient length; and the 
tory and practical matter is digested, under < each por- 
‘ion, into pons commences Lecture, so as to require no previous 
the part of Cees hy read it to their families. 
eae came me it is hoped, that the pains which have been 
taken to explain all obvious dimenities, and to derive from each 
Rework lesson, whether of doctrine or of duty 
e work no less useful to those who study the Wo: 


G& Fi Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Witerloo-place, ‘Pall 
Or whom may be had, — 
The First Part, containing Genesis and Exodus, 
pice 9s. ; or the No Parts in 1 Vol. 18s. 
Also, The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
Infvols. 8v0. ates 1. 16s.; or in Four Parts, at 9s. each. 


15, Poultry, London, 
La LEWIS’S LIST OF BOOKS, AT REDUCED PRICES, 
COMPLETION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. * 
ALES and ROMANCES, after QUENTIN 
DURWARD to the End, with all the Notes and New 
hureductions which hav. appeared in the New Edition. 16 vols, 
tT (or Miniature Edition.) Published at 5é, 12s.; reduced 


The Same, 16 vols. 8vo. Published at 97. 12s. ; 
tduced to 61. 16s. 6d. 
'* Early application is solicited for the above, as very few Copies now 








remain 

Tales and Romances, after Woodstock to the 

hd. 9vols.18mo. Pub. at 3. 3s. ; reduced toll. 11s. 6d. 
Same, 11 vols. 12mo. Pub. at 4/. 2s. 6d.; 

mduced to 2/. 2s. 

The Same, 9 vols. 8vo. Pub. at 5/. 8s.; reduced 
oil. 10s, 

Scott's Miscellaneous Prose Works. 
hb. at 3/. 128. ; reduced to 1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

Sir William Gell’s splendid Work on Pompeii. 

The Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 


Pompeii; the results a Bresretene since 1819. 
B waeee M GELL. 
Illustrated wit ny oe or ates and Vignettes. 
He. Toy. 8vo., pub +} ~~ uced to 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
imp. 8vo., pub. A oi. a ; reduced to 3/. 3s. cloth. 
Hn 4to., proofs; pub. at 10/. 16s, ; reduced to 4i. 4s. cloth. 
“Sir William Gell was, in every sense of the con a sooner 
- So early as 1804 he published ‘‘T 
‘roy, Socmty of Greses the‘ Geography, and Antiquities ot 
the * Itinera Travels in the Morea,’ and 
‘e'Topography o me’ ; but it was che! *POM IPEIA 
wh equally beautiful and interesting, which made his name extensively 
ten BEYOND THE BOUNDS OF SCHOLARSHIP.”’—Atheneum, 


March 19, 1836. 
Dilettanti Sculpture. 

Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, Egyptian, Etrus- 
™,Greek, and Roman. Folio, with Descriptions by Payne 
laght. 75 Plates, (only 200 pelted, ) published at 18/. 18s.; re- 
teed to 6. 62. boards. 

Pemy’s Conchology ; ;,or, the Hotunl History of 

the Genera and 

mat illustrated sty “1 Plates, highly ad, from the 
Specimens. Folio. — at 16/. 16s.; reduced to 
half-bound morocco, gilt to; 


tell’s Fossils of the ‘South Downs; or, Illus- 
tations of the Geology of Sussex. 42 Plates, roy. tto. 3l. 3s. bds. 
Nicholson’s Builder's and Workman’s New Di- 

Mlor. 4to. 141 Plates and 350 Woodcuts, 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 
pective Review, 16 vols. ore. complete. 

at8l. 16s.; reduced to 4l, 4s. 6d. board 
" Any Number separate (except No. 7), rn “4s. each. 
"s Hudibras, with Notes by Dr. Nash. A 
patton. 2 vols. 8vo., beautifully printed by Nicol, 1835. Pub- 
ited at 1/.'4.: reduced to 12s. cloth. 

nicles of London Bridge. By an Antiquary. 
men ood a Enerevings. Crown 8vo. Published at 1. 8s.; 


Works of the Author of ‘ Marriage,’ viz., Destiny 
ind Marriage. 8 vols. post 8vo. Published at 
21. 2s.,in cloth. 
L. A. Lewis, 15, Poultry, London. 


6 vols. 8vo. 








Albemarle-street, April, 1837. 
MR. MURRAY’S LIST Hj BOOKS NOW READY. 





YRON’S WORKS compLeTE in 1 VOLUME, 

with all the Notes Volumes 

——— 3M sh hi iebe: G 

omas seme isho; r, 20) 

rd Jeffre i Bt Reet Mitnan, 
Walter Scott, SA io > &c. &e. 

With a beautiful Portrait, gnd a a. Title, > engraved by 

Finden. Printed with pecu royal 8vo. 

only Twenty Shillings, -bandomely Gea Una! afew ne anges 


Sermons on the enemas the Gospel, or the Epistle, 
For every SUNDAY IN THES YEAR. Preached in the Parish 
Church of Hodnet, Salop. By the late Reginald Heber, M.A. 
Rector of Hodnet, and afterwards Lord ishop of Calcutta, 


3 vols, 8vo. 24s. 111. 
Robert Pashley, A.M. 


Travels in Crete. By 
F.S.A., Fellow of Trinity College, ge, Cambridge. With a Map, 
ood and Stone. 2 vols. 8vo 


and nearly 70 [llustrations, on . 428. 
A very few Copies are printed in 4to., with Proof Plates on 
India paper, price 4/. 4s. 


IV. 
The Chase—the Turf—and the Road. a 
Nimrod. Conslating of the Lage Series of Papers origi 
inserted in the Quarterly Review, revised and augmented ; an 
illustrated. with 13 Plates by Alken, and a Portrait of gisand 
by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 8vo. a 


The Highlanders of Scotland : their Origin, His- 
tory, and Antiquities. With a Sketch of their Manners and 
Customs, and an Account of the Clans into which they were 
divided, and of the State of Society which existed among them. 
By William F. Skene. 2 vols. _ 8vo. 18s. 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Now first col- 
lected; with many Original Pieces, and —~ hitherto _un- 
known to be Goldsmith's, with Notes. By James Prior, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ Life of Goldsmith.” With Landscape Ilustra- 
tions of the Scenery of Goldsmith's Life and Works. Printed 
uniformly with ‘ Prior's Life of Goldsmith." 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 

vil. 

Johnsoniana; or, a Supplement to Boswell’s 
Johnson. Being Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. Johnson. Printed 
uniformly with all the Octavo itions of ‘ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,” and ‘Johnson's Works.’ Illustrated with 45 Engrav- 
ings. consisting of a, Views, and Fac-similes of Auto- 
graphs. In 1 vol. 8vo, 24s 

Vill. 


Principles of Geology. By Charles Lyell, F.R.S. 
5th edition, with numerous Additions and Improvements, and 
62 new lllustrations, consisting of Maps, Sections and Figures of 
Fossils. 4 vols. 12mo. 28s. 





3, St. James’s-square, April 6, 
Mr. Macrove has just ready the following 
NEW AND STANDARD WORKS, 
I. 

BY THE HON. MR. MURBAY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous hE Pp of Costume, &c. 
SUMMER IN RENEES. 

By the Hon. James Erskine bat. 

“ These volumes are quite a treasure. fedeot, since the pub- 
lication of Strang’s admirable Tour through en A in 1831, 
we do not remember to have met with any work com ining, in 
any equal degree, the interesting with the useful.’’"—Sun 


New and improved oo of the inimitable 
SKETCHES BY *B OZ’ 
3rd edition, MW. 1s. 

2nd edition, 15s 
With Twenty-eight Embellishments, by George Cruikshank. 
Ill. 
THE AUTHOR OF THE LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE, 
The Second Volume, in demy 8vo. prics -* z 
E HISTORY OF RT Y. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE C 200K, Esq., mA RE, Law. 


*,* The Third and concluding Volume will appear early in 
the Session. 


First Series, 2 vols., Second Series, 1 vol. 


IV. 
1. post 8vi 
LETTERS To “LORD BROUGHAM. 
Presenting Rambling Details of a Tour through France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. With some Remarks on Home Politics. 
By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner. 
Vv. 
A New Edition of Mr. Honan’s Spanish Annual. 0 
THE ARANDA LUSIAN SKETCH BOOK, 
Containing ae beautifully-coloured Illustrations. 


Also, preparing for immediate Publication. 
MR. MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 
THE IRISH L BLAS. 
By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘My Life,’ &c. 
Il. 
is. post 8vo. with 40 iiustretions by the Author, 
TINTO'S SKETCHES IN ULD AND NEW PARIS. 
111. 
. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
COLONEL MACERON E’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
lv. 
In folio, richly bound and gilt, containing Fourteen exquisitely- 
engraved Illustrations of Mr. Ainsworth’s New Work, 
TABLEAUX FROM CRICHT 
By John Franklin, = Edited by the Author. 


ft 
TURES ON EUROPEAN 
ATION. 


cme phen Version.) 
vi. 
A Third Edition of Mr. Patrick Fraser 
THE ADM IRABLE CRICHTO 
containing allthe d Papers alles 
extraordinary career. 


Vil. 


3 vols. ” ey 8vo. 
THE POET’S DAUGHTER; a Novgt, (Nearly ready) 


M. GUIZOT’S ‘iad 


ter 8 wes of 
tive of his 








SS 
4 Paris, Rue du Pot de Fer St. spires No. 12. 
®& UVRES D’ARISTOTE, 
Traduites en Frangais. 
(Case Fer 3. J. BARTHELEMY ST, BILAIBS. 

Les deux solanes Oe al omen a tre ee a LA 
POLITIQUE, avec le texte collationn 7 les manuscrits et 
éditions principales, variantes, notes, tables, Gréque et — 


. Tis so par oyale, enc 
neufs, sur 





jer cavalier Sisiee Prix 20 fr. les 2 volumes. 
olumes suivants contiendront LA LOGIQ’ 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. 63, 
This day is es: on b+ 9 a p Feats and other 


KETCHES of IMPOSTURE, DECEPTION, 
and GREDULITY forming Vol. 630f the Family Library. 
e earth hath bubb es as the water has, 
se are of them.” — speare. 
by The prsjudice of Credulity may, in aqme measure, be cured 
learnin, 
London : print Tegg & Son, 7: 1%, Ob eapside; and 
Kinde: procured, by order, of any Bookseller in the United 
om. 








PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT THE SUN, MOON, 
STARS. 
In 1 very handsome volume, peigted by eee. embel- 
lished with 133 Cuts, price o} n fancy boa’ 

ETER PARLEY'S TALES ABOUT THE 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS; alsothe = Comet: a new 
and improved edition, with great itions. 

“In the evening of a long toilsome life, if a man were to be 
obliged solemnly to declare, what, without any exception, has 
been the most lovely thing which, on the surface of this earth, 
it has been his good fortune. 2 a. I ocunese that, without 
hesitation, he might reply, ° ND OF A YOUNG 

“We observe — what ‘delight a child beholds light—colours 
—fowersivell, 4 new object that meets his eye; and 
we all know, that (before is judgment rmitted to interfere) 
for many years he feels—or rather suffers—a thirst which is 
almost insatiable. 

* He desires, and very naturally desires, to know what the 
Moon is ?—What are the Stars ?—Where the rain, wind, and 
frost come Rey ?—With innocent simplicity, he asks, what 
becom the light of a candle, when it is blown out? Any 
story, - any history, he greedily devours.” 

\ . “¥y j prumteg Bor T — eas & yt 7%. CPesesitns ond it. 
80) aa sellers: where, also, ma a atis, Fran 
Howard's Letter to Peter Parley, Esa. i ” 











O YOUNG UNMARRIED LADIES.— 
A YOUNG MAN, not meeting with any Lady among the 
comparatively few who are known to him, whom he thinks will 
realize his beau-ideal of a Wife, and seeing no sufficient reason for 
confining himself to so narrow a limit, with all the means of 
extensive communication, ventures on this singular endeavour 
to find one among the very many who are unknown to him. 
does not seek a housekeeper, a plaything an artist, or an orna- 
ment, but a companion of his heart is head and his a 4 
time and eternity. He wishes to fi ina > sla dy,t the basis of w 
character is thorough Christian piety ;—one who is very i Pina 
gent and talented; of very amiable and open disposition ; of 
pe’ ardent and very lively temperament; of gentle manners 
delicate feelings; prudent and precise; well informed, and 
sncumnpiiohed. even to being what is termed blue; elegant and 
thoroughly ladylike ; strong and in good health, and by no means 
nervous ; amember ofthe -hurch of England, and nots faveurer 
of liberalism ; ; and his equal in station, fortune, and age. With 
regard to himself, his description of the wife he desires may 
afiord some indication of his character, i desire is to be a 
thorough and consistent Christian. He thinks he may not 
be considered below mediocrity in intelli ence, refinement. 
principle, taste, acquirements, warmth, amiability, and delicacy * 
of feelings, or personal agreeableness. His pursuits are scientific 
and literary. He is thoroughly domestic, and fond of the society 
of only select congenial friends. In mode of living, though he 
likes to see all things around him in good taste, libe walt ond 
convenient, he abhors every approwch to display and affectation. 
He considers equality pose mony | in station, fortune, and 
with regard to these, therefore, he must state, that he is the son 
of a Banker, and has good connexions in such rank of life; that 
he will inherit about twenty thousand pounds ; that, at present, 
he has about five hundred a year, but mainly from an uncertain 
Sr in which, however, he expects to advance ; and that 
eis not yet twenty-seven years o ifs 
Doubtless the most estimable will hesitate much on such a 
mode of introduction as this; but, without hastil, passing it 
over, let it be well considered, and he thinks it wil! be ad- 
judged so A neg and infeasible as it may at first pon nn on the 
contrary, that it has one advantage, a least, over the ordinary 
course, in that it allows full and ey uiry and consideration 
before it admits the bias of passio: ie would suggest as the 
best mode of communication, Pithat "the friend of any Lady, or 
even any Lady herself, who seriously thinks that she may meet 
in him with all that she desires, and that she is herself hon 
and seriously all that he aaa cpeale exchange specific de- 
tails with him by lette a rving, at the same time, the 
strictest incognito; and vi ult is xt satisfactory, h 
thinks it might be arranged. through the instrumentality orher 
friends, that he would be introduced into the circle of her > 
quaintance. He is inclined to fear that delicacy an 
may prevent the adoption of such a course ; he satisfies himself, 
however, with the consideration, that the person who to all the 
other qualities he desires, adds sufficient originality of character 
to encounter it, upon the serious conviction sof their mutual ac- 
cordance, is above all others the peseen he desires. An inte 
ent and ‘faithful interchange of details will save the meeting of 
fie parties, if they are not gekabie, and will enable them to 
meet as intimate friends, if they ar 
Whatever mode of, communication is adopted. it may » with 
confidence in the seri 
the heneug as Corietien sad at a Gentleman.” x“ 
etters by the post, ressed Hart's Newspa; 
Office, 12, Robert-street, pone aoe ar 44 will roech 
him ; and in answering, he will mention where further Commu- 
nications may be addressed to him 
April. 1837. 


PAPER HANGINGS, 24, CANNON STREET, CITY, 


B. HARDING begs to invite the attention 


© of the Public to the following list of prices of Paper 
Hangings of the newest patterns and very superior quality :— 
— papers from “4 per “—~ papers from 14d. per 








Parloar Ditto «xe 5hd. 
N. Workmen sent toany 


Satin 
A large stock a always sendy. 
part of the country. 


OFFEE.—S. PARKER having Dg get br 
PATENT STEAM-FOUNTAIN A 4 E POT, confi- 

dently recommends it to the Public. roduces most econo- 
mically and rapidly, over a xtract of Coffee more 
avemnadis in quality . - dslictousin in LS than can be made do by 

very variety, wi testim: 

ne oe may be seen at ‘No. 12, ARGVELPLACE Re. 
gers EET, where also on’ sale his Patent Indian, 











THE ATHENZAUM. 


Conduit-street, April 8, 1837, 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY 


HAVE JUST READY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
ere 
and other Co 





MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK ON ATHENS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


ATHENS: ITS RISE AND FALL; 


WITH VIEWS OF THE ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE ATHENIAN PEOPIZ, 


By the Author of ‘ Eucene Aram,’ ‘Last Days or Pompett,’ ‘ RiEnZ1,’ &c. 


Il. 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON'S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


It. vi. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MAKANNA.”’ MRS. THOMPSON’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE PICAROO N. THE LADY ANNABETTA, 


By the Author of ‘Makanna.’ _ By the Author of ‘Constancs,’ ‘Henry THE Eicnts,’ &c. 


Iv. Vil. 
MRS, BUTLER’S NEW WORK. MISS BOYLE’S NEW WORK. 
In Octavo, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE STAR OF SEVILLE. THE STATE PRISONER, 


By MRS. BUTLER, late MISS KEMBLE. By MISS MARY BOYLE. 


Vv. Vill. 
MRS. SHELLEY’S NEW WORK. NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ALMACK’S REVISITED.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FAL & NW E RR. THE MARRIED UNMARRIED, 


By the Author of ‘ FRANKENSTEIN.” By the Author of‘ ALMack’s REVISITED.’ 


Preparing for Publication. 
1x. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU, Author of ‘ Illustrations of Political Economy.’ 


x 


MR. SLADE’S NEW TRAVELS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


GREECE, TURKEY, AND MALTA. 


By ADOLPHUS SLADE, Esq., Author of ‘ Records of Travels in the East.’ 





MRS. HEMANS’S LIFE. xIv. 
In 2 vols. with a beautifully engraved Portrait, and View of her House, FLOWERS AND FLOWER GARDENS. 
MEMORIALS OF MRS. HEMANS; Now ready, in one small volume, 
With Illustrations of her Literary Character from her Private Correspondence. THE FLORAL TELEGRAPH. 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. A new mode of Communication by Floral Signals, adapted to every Season of the Year. 
_ With beautifully coloured Plates. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 


LORDS AND COMMONS.’ THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
HALE. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. By MRS. 


THE GREAT METROPOLIS. With beautifully coloured Plates. 
By the Author of ‘Ranpom Reco._ections oF THE Lorps AND Commons.’ ** A more lovely, and, in some senses, a more instructive book could not be published”= 
xin. Monthly Review. 


xvi. 
NEW EDITION OF MR. BULWER’S ‘ RIENZI.’ 


ta 3 roe pe Or THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


R I =m Edited by the Author of the Forort-Mz-Nor. 
THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES. Fifth Eaition. 


By the Author of ‘Everne Aram,’ ‘Tue Last Days or Pompen,’ &c. *,* These little works are admirably calculated to promote a love of Flowers and the 
‘Mr. Bulwer has, in ‘ Rienzi,’ produced his, as yet, greatest work. Its present popularity | Flower Garden, and may be presented to the youth of both sexes as instructive and useful in 
is the prophecy of its future fame.”"—New Monthly. the pursuits of Botany. 


Lately published, 


Sixth Edition, to which are now first added, the Arms of the Peers, beautifully engraved, and incorporated with the Text, 


THE PEERAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR 1837. 


CORRECTED TO THE DATE OF PUBLICATION, FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY. 
By EDMUND LODGE, Esq., Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. &c. 
“This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. ‘The plan is excellent, and the work brought down to the last creation of peers.”—Literary Gazette. 








~~ Londen; Jawes Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published Saturday, at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, 2. Catherine-street, S . by Jonn Francis; andsold by all Book- 
a , sellers and Nowevenders,_ Agents: for Scortanp, essrs, Delt & Bradfute, Eainbusek, for IRELAND, J, Ganmies ‘Busine 





